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OLD SEATTLE, AND HIS TRIBE. 


N looking over the meagre history 
I of the aborigines who inhabit the 
shores bordering that magnificent arm 
of the Pacific, which, as it reaches to- 
ward the interior, receives the names of 
De Fuca Strait, Admiralty Inlet, and 
Puget Sound, we find that the tribe of 
Seattles* was among the most distin- 
guished. Their hunting-grounds extend- 
ed on each side of the inland waters, 
and ranged along the shores for many 
leagues. Their principal settlement— 
familiarly called ““Old-man-house ”—was 
situated on a slight eminence near the 
head of what is now known as Port Mad- 
ison Bay. From this point a narrow 
channel winds its course southward, and 
again unites with the main inlet, forming 
Bainbridge Island, which is ten miles or 
more in extent. Away to the eastward 
rises the great Mount Rainier, whose 
peak is covered with eternal snow. To 
the west, the ridges of the Olympian 
Range show their fantastic chasms and 





* It is said that Seattle, or his ancestors, gave the 
name to his tribe, who were really a branch of the 
great tribe of Snohomish Indians. 


spurs, with a belt of ever-green forest 
intervening. Glittering before their vil- 
lage doors, lay the wide waters of both 
bay and inlet, coming from the sea with 
the flood, and rippling back again toward 
the ocean with the ebbing tide. Far and 
near their canoes might have been seen, 
gliding over the whirling eddies from 
point to point, urged on by the steady 
strokes of paddles, that were often quick- 
ened with the chanted boat-song ; or they 
drifted lazily hither and thither, while 
their savage crews were engaged, with 
fishing-lines of kelp in hand, in drawing 
their supplies of food from the depths 
below. The distant woodlands — that 
appeared as if melting away in the blue 
haze of the evening—abounded with 
deer, elks, and other large game, as well 
as the rich fur-bearing animals, that were 
so highly prized by the wild men who 
depended on the chase. In fact, every 
provision for the Indian was about him 
in endless plenty; and the wild scenery 
surrounding his favored land, seemed to 
be in keeping with his imaginative para- 
dise. 
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Could one possibly revert to an au- 
thentic record of the succession of their 
Chiefs for several past ages, it would be 
a subject of much interest; but we can 
only go back to their last great Chief — 
a descendant of noble blood — who was 
familiarly known among the Whites as 
“Old Seattle.” He was rather below 
the medium height, round - shouldered, 
with spare limbs; his head was large, 
and covered with long, black hair; and 
although his features bore the prominent 
marks of Indian character, still, when 
speaking, his countenance beamed with 
an expression of pleasant dignity, rarely 
met with among the race. His dress 


was simple, but cleanly: usually consist- 
ing of a shirt and pantaloons, of some 
strong fabric, with a blanket thrown over 
his shoulders ; while a cone-shaped, na- 
tive hat, nearly covering his long locks, 
and moccasins for his feet, completed his 
This good old Chief was always 


attire. 
a friend to the Whites ; and throughout 
the last Indian war in the Territory he 
remained at home, taking no part in the 
contest. Many leading warriors in his 
own and neighboring tribes are said to 
have taunted him, and sometimes, in 
the heat of their “war-talks,” threaten- 
ed violence ; but, with a dignity and de- 
cision of character far above the appre- 
ciation of his blood-thirsty advisers, he 
remained firm in his course toward both 
the White and the Red Men. Yet many 
of the immigrants accused him of du- 
plicity, and of being a spy in the inter- 
est of the hostile bands. At this time, 
he was residing at the town of Seattle— 
named in honor of the old Chief—where 
he had been induced by some of the pro- 
prietors to make his home, for a time at 
least; they thinking his presence would 
give it more consequence in the eyes of 
the natives. As soon as the old man 
found that he was accused of treachery 
among these settlers, whom he had re- 
garded as friends, he quietly embarked 
his chattels in his canoes, crossed over 
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to his former home, and there remained 
until the war was over. 

Near the head of Port Madison Bay, 
an estuary, called Tchoakum Chuck, me- 
anders into Bainbridge Island a distance 
of nearly two miles. On its banks the 
flourishing mill-town of Port Madison is 
scattered over a few acres of cleared 
land, shaded by the tall firs on either 
hand. Mr. Meigs, the proprietor, and 
Seattle, from their first acquaintance, 
were mutual friends. The old Chief took 
great pride in paying frequent visits to 
this gentleman; and many a long and 
pleasant conversation ensued at their 
meetings. Seattle was always kindly 
treated; and he embraced every oppor- 
tunity to manifest his gratitude to one 
whom he regarded as his benefactor. 
In 1866, Seattle’s health began to fail. 
Month after month he grew weaker and 
weaker, till at last he became quite help- 
less; but his mind was clear, and he 
fully realized his condition. Just before 
he breathed his last, the native priest 
and principal men of the tribe gathered 
about him, and he was told that he was 
dying. “It is well,” said he. “My 
heart is good. I have only one thing to 
ask: and that is, for my good friend— 
always my friend—to come to my funer- 
al, and shake hands with me before I 
am laid in the ground.” These were 
the venerable old man’s last words: he 
closed his eyes, and his spirit depart- 
ed. The event cast a gloom over the 
whole village. Every member of his 
tribe seemed to be deeply afflicted, but 
there was none of the vociferous howl- 
ing, and humdrum of the “medicine- 
men,” so common among nearly all the 
tribes of the coast, on such occasions. 
A messenger was dispatched to Port 
Madison to announce the death of Seat- 
tle, the day the funeral ceremonies would 
take place, and his last request. At the 
appointed time Mr. Meigs embarked on 
board his steamer, with many of the la- 
dies and gentlemen of the place, and 
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repaired to “Old-man-house,” to pay 
the last mark of respect to his deceased 
friend. A large concourse of Whites 
and Indians was assembled. The sun, 
at its meridian height, burst through the 
mists, beaming upon the mountains that 
overlooked the ocean rolling between the 
continents, and whose peaks were seen 
by the ancient voyagers even before the 
days of Juan de Fuca. The elements 
were in subdued stillness, and the vapors 
curled around distant Rainier as if it was 
shrouded in sympathy with those who so 
deeply deplored the loss of their chief- 
tain. A stalwart native priest arose, and 
conducted the funeral services of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, with touching so- 
lemnity ; and at their conclusion all was 
still, save the hum of insects and the 
songs of birds scattered through the lux- 
uriant spring foliage. A moment pass- 
ed, and then another, when one of the 
sub-chiefs stood forth, who repeated, in 
the measured Indian cadence used when 


discoursing on great events, the name of 


“Seattle! —Seattle!”” The deep-tan- 
gled forest overshadowing the assem- 
blage echoed back, “Seattle !—Seattle !” 
—and the re-echo came over the dark 
waters of the bay, answering, “Seattle 
—attle—attle.”” As the last sound re- 
verberated, the speaker continued : 

“The spirit of our great Chief has 
gone—gone to the good land a great 
way off. His heart was always good — 
*twas like the sun: not like the moon, 
for that is changing. 

“Seattle was a great Chief. He knew 
better what was good for us than we knew 
ourselves. But why do I speak ?—for 
his son is here—he knows best about 
our good Chief—he is his own flesh and 
blood —let him talk!” 

The young man then stood up, and 
calmly said : 

“My father’s remains lie before us: 
they are going to yonder hill, to be buried 
deep in the earth. Ages ago this mode 
of burial would have appalled us, for the 
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dead bodies of our ancestors were ele- 
vated on trees, or were laid in canoes 
above the ground; but the priest came 
among us, and taught us the prayer. We 
are Christians now. Before he came, 
the Seattles were the first in the chase, 
and the first to draw the bow and knife 
in time of war: but the godly man learn- 
ed us how to build good houses; how 
to cultivate the soil, and how to get 
money, like the White Men. He has 
told us, too, that when the Son of God 
was buried in the earth, a great stone 
was rolled over his grave ; but when God 
called him to heaven, the stone rolled 
back, and His Son came forth. We 
know that my father was the last great 
Chief of the Seattles. They were all 
his friends—so were many Indians of 
other tribes —so were many White Men 
his friends — because he was just to all. 
In the last strife with the Whites, my 
father was threatened because he would 
not fight: but he feared no one but God. 
Some of the White Men made threats: 
the Chief of the Seattles told them all, 
that whef there was cause for shedding 
blood, they would find him, night and 
day, on the war-path. We are all glad 
that those troublesome times have pass- 
ed. We are glad that the great Chief’s 
hands were never stained with a White 
Man’s blood. He is now dead, but his 
name will live in the memory of all good 
Indians, as a wise, brave, and Christian 
Chief.” 

The young man then drew from his 
breast the photograph of Seattle, and 
exclaimed: “The White Men will not 
forget him, for here is his picture, made 
by the light of the heavens. The old- 
er it grows, the more it will be prized. 
When the Seattles are no more, their 
Chief will be remembered and revered 
by the generations to come.” 

The harangues being ended, a breath 
of excitement passed through the con- 
gregation, as Mr. Meigs stepped for- 
ward and shook the hands of the old 
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Chief, in compliance with his dying pray- 
er. Immediately afterward, the proces- 

sion was formed, and the remains, follow- 

ed by four hundred mourners, were borne 

to the cemetery; where Seattle was laid 

in his sepulchre, beside the woodland 

that was once his hunting- ground, and 

in sight of the waters of Admiralty In- 

let, where his canoe once danced to the 

waves. 

A few months since, we visited the 
site of his village, but found little re- 
maining of the old habitations. A num- 
ber of small houses, built of sawed lum- 
ber obtained from the mills near by, had 
taken the place of the old lodge and 
buildings adjacent, which were construct- 
ed of large timber and heavy planks, 
rived from the mammoth cedars cut on 
the lowlands. The whole hamlet, how- 
ever, is known by the name of “Old- 
man - house.” 

The progress toward civilization, by 
the tribe, is apparently far in advance of 
others of their race living near the sea- 
coast. We noticed several dwellings 
inclosed with substantial pic&ets, with 
thrifty fruit-trees shading the grounds. 

It appears that Seattle and his clan 
embraced the Roman Catholic religion, 
soon after the first missionaries came 
among them. We gained admittance to 
the church, and, while taking some brief 
notes, a party of Indians gathered about 
us. Among the number was the son of 
Seattle, who made himself known through 
an interpreter. Although he could speak 
quite good English, he would not be in- 
duced to converse directly with us, as it 
was not “Court etiquette,” according to 
Indian custom. The church is similar 
to the surrounding dwellings, the front- 
room only being used for services. A 
wooden cross, some twenty feet high, 
stood in front of the building, and beside 
it was the church-bell, suspended be- 
tween two stakes. The interior of the 
chapel was decorated with nine glass 
candlesticks, of different colors, which 
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were placed upon a mantel. Several 
prints hung upon the walls, representing 
as many saints, and long sheets of pict- 
ures were tacked to the ceilings, illus- 
trating a multitude of Scriptural scenes. 
A cross and crucifix lay upon a table 
covered with scarlet cloth, which served 
as an altar, and rough seats were placed 
promiscuously around the room. An 
Indian, whose Christian name was Ja- 
cob, introduced himself as the officiating 
priest, and informed us that, night and 
morning, the bell was rung, and all good 
Catholics in the village assembled_at the 
place for prayers. We inquired of the 
interpreter particularly about Old Seat- 
tle, who replied: “Jim Seattle is 77-ee- 
man now. Jim, old man’s son, he tell 
you.” Jim then directed him to say that 
it was a long walk to his father’s grave, 
but if we desired to see it, he would go 
with us; so we immediately set off, ac- 
companied by Jacob and the interpreter. 
As we sauntered along a well- beaten 
path, leading over the rising ground, we 
passed several rills gurgling from the 
foot-hills into the bay, over which bridges 
had been constructed, for the conveni- 
ence of those who frequently visit the 
burial-grounds. Ascending the hill, we 
found the place inclosed by heavy pal- 
ings, and a large cross erected within. 
Each grave had the same symbol placed 
at its head, emblematical of the Catholic 
faith. At length, coming to the spot 
where Old Seattle lay, jim, his son—ev- 
idently forgetting his Court ceremony— 
spoke directly to us, and said, “ Here is 
the grave of my father: he is buried four 
feet and a half under ground, the same 
as all the rest you see.” And so it was. 
A bare clay-mound, with a plain wooden 
cross, without letter or other mark, stood 
atits head. The young Chief then walk- 
ed around the grounds, pointing out the 
graves of men who had distinguished 
themselves in various ways, and also 
those where all his own children lay 
buried. 
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Leaving the cemetery, we retraced our 
steps toward the village. Passing the 
first house, we saw a pretty little Indian 
girl, decked out with wild flowers, shying 
from under the veranda, leading a tiny 
fawn. Farther on, we met knots of 
young men, watching us intently, as if 
curious to know of our wanderings. Old 
men, and their hideous squaws, were sit- 
ting in the shades, eying us with that 
sullen silence so often evinced by the 
unsophisticated Indian. Arriving at the 
trail which led to the boat-landing, we 
halted ; and, while engaged in conversa- 
tion with our escort, a lady-member of 
our party ventured to visit a cosy little 
dwelling, with showy grounds surround- 
ing it, which bespoke much in its favor. 
No sooner was she on the steps, than 
the tidy mistress met her at the door, 
with a cordial greeting. Every thing 
about the premises indicated cleanliness 
and thrift. A patch-work quilt, of gaudy 
colors, was in the frames, and reminded 
the visitor of by-gone New England 
days, when housewives had their gath- 
erings, to ply the needle, gossip, and 
drink tea. When leaving, the pleasant 
hostess followed to the gate, and bade 
us good-by, with a suavity of manner 
that might be creditable to one far above 
her social sphere. 

Some time after our first visit, we 
again had the opportunity of spending a 
few hours about the old lodge-grounds. 
When we landed, our former interpreter 
was on hand, ready to answer our que- 
ries; and 77-ce-man Jim Seattle was not 
far behind. As soon as he joined us, 
we walked to the site of the “ Old-man- 
house,” which is just above the shingle 
beach. This, from the first, had inter- 
ested us more than all else connected 
with the tribe; and, truly, it must have 
been an aboriginal structure of grand 
proportions, erected at the expense of a 
vast deal of patient labor, when we con- 
sider the rude mechanical. tools in gen- 
eral use among the natives in early days. 
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As to the date of its commencement or 
completion, we have no reliable record. 
The weather-beaten appearance of the 
remaining frame-work, however, shows 
that many, many a winter’s rains and 
snows have beaten upon it. We meas- 
ured the length and the breadth of the 
ground-work, which, at the time, could 
only be traced by the scattered support- 
ers of the once heavy roof—the former 
still revealing their ancient decorations 
—some wrought into rude carvings, rep- 
resenting human characters, while others 
exhibited tri-colored paintings of black, 
white, and red. The length of the pecul- 
iar dwelling-place is 714 feet; its great- 
est breadth fifty-four feet— being most 
spacious near the centre, and narrowing 
to thirty-nine feet at each end. The 
only two rafters remaining were of huge 
dimensions — measuring over two feet in 
diameter—and were supported by flat 
posts, averaging three feet in width by 
eight inches or more in thickness. On 
the sides of two, facing the interior, im- 
ages had been wrought, in the usual rude 
style of the hieroglyphics frequently seen 
among the Indians of the north-west 
coast. Others were painted in sections 
of perpendicular stripes of red and white, 
or semicircles and half-diamonds of the 
same colors. One, standing near the 
north-east corner, had the figure of a 
human head carved upon it, and several 
others showed circular bosses on their 
face-sides, which appeared to have been 
formerly painted white, and a space 
above and below them was red. The 
remaining planks of the roof showed 
plainly that they had been brought into 
the required shape by the tedious process 
of hewing or chipping with the Indian 
adze, and the timbers forming the rafters 
bore the same marks. The ground-floor 
appeared hollowed out, as if by design ; 
but, more probably, the concavity was 
caused by the constant trampling of the 
multitude of occupants, who, at one time, 


crowded its inclosures. From the knowl- 
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edge we have obtained, it is but reason- 
able to suppose that the structure was 
designed, not only for a dwelling, but, 
also, as a place of defense against the ma- 
rauding expeditions that, in former years, 
occasionally came from the north. 

We could but feel a degree of venera- 
tion for a race whose origin is yet a mys- 
tery— whether they are Mongolian, or 
were created amid their own grand scen- 
ery—and who are fast passing away to 
utter extinction. The remnant of the 
tribe in 1866 numbered 360, including 
women and children; but these are no 
longer the Indians of olden times, for 
the chase is virtually abandoned, and 
other favorite pursuits and pleasures are 
but rarely participated in. Now and 
then, a few canoes may be seen drifting 
about the inlet, their crews using the long 
spears to capture the fish that lie half 
hidden among the rocks and sedge, or 
trailing with hooks and lines for salmon. 
Generally, however, their fishing is con- 
ducted on a more extensive scale. Im- 
mense reels are placed along the shores, 
on which long seines, or nets, are wound. 
These are used when a large supply of 
fish is needed, or when the migratory 
schools are passing: when they haul 


these seines across the narrow passage 
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in front of their village, taking immense 
numbers of salmon, sturgeon, and cod- 
fish. Comparatively little is done in ag- 
ricultural pursuits, although several va- 
rieties of vegetables are cultivated. As 
if keeping in advance of their swarthy 
neighbors, concerning civilized occupa- 
tions, the Seattles have become practical 
lumbermen, having teams of their own, 
and carrying on the “logging business” 
as systematically as do their White com- 
petitors. Their large reservation of land 
affords a good field for operations. Ox- 
teams, with hay and grain for their keep- 
ing, are supplied from Port Madison, as 
well as axes, saws, and all the necessary 
outfit for prosecuting the enterprise to 
the best advantage. When the logs are 
cut and made into a raft, the tug-steam- 
er tows them to the mill, where they are 
surveyed, and, after deducting the ex- 
penses and advances, the balance is paid 
over to the primitive lumbermen, who, 
nevertheless, have proved themselves to 
be shrewd hands at driving a bargain. 
The few who remain of this once pop- 
ulous and powerful tribe are dropping off 
from year to year; and, doubtless, ere 
long, the Seattles will have all passed 
away, giving place to a superior class, 
who will occupy and improve their lands. 
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A PIONEER OF 1920. 


HE great convulsion of Nature, 

in the year A.D. 1870, which pro- 
duced such a remarkable and curious 
effect in the physical aspect of the west- 
ern part of the American continent, also, 
as it is popularly supposed, obliterated 
that race of free, generous, hospitable 
people, the Californians. For twenty 
years previous to this dire catastrophe, 
a vast extent of country — known at first 
under the generic name of California, 
but subsequently subdivided into differ- 
ent States—had attracted the attention 
of the whole world. The East and the 
West, the North and the South, rose up 
to look upon it, and were delighted, be- 
wildered, and dazzled by its beauties and 
attractions. People from every country 
and climate came pouring, in greedy 
herds, through that narrow Golden Gate, 
which was a fitting entrance to a country 
of gorgeous tranquillity. 

In the year 1849 a party of valorous 
men, tired of the trammels of civiliza- 
tion and society, founded, upon curious 
volcanic mountains, the city of San Fran- 
cisco; and they only claimed, as a re- 
ward for the inestimable benefit which 
they had conferred upon humanity, the 
glory of being called Pioneers. Sto- 
ries of the marvelous infancy and early 
childhood of the city, and of the won- 
derful strength and grand proportions 
to which it had attained in twenty years, 
are still to be found among the musty 
tomes of antiquarian libraries. Files of 
old newspapers and magazines, which 
were published in that city, are still se- 
cretly preserved by the curious in such 
matters. But all the stories of this won- 
derful country are tinged with the mel- 
ancholy of departed glories: it isa touch 


of that sadness which is inseparable from 
traditional things. 

For me, every thing in regard to this 
country had always possessed an actual 
fascination. I had sighed, many and 
many a time, to see the grand mount- 
ains, the sublime valleys, the gorgeous 
flowers, the mammoth fruits, the chron- 
ic vegetables, and the big trees. From 
early childhood, to read of these things 
always afforded me greater delight than 
the Arabian Nights, or the adventures 
of Gulliver, or Munchausen; and, al- 
though I can not, of course, help admir- 
ing the genius and philanthropy of Mr. 
Hale, who, nearly a century ago, so ably 
advocated the Sybarean stay-at-home 
theory, which has had such an immense 
influence upon our social system, at the 
same time I can not help regretting that, 
under its influence, the spirit of advent- 
ure has become so nearly extinct. I can 
not but be conscious that it is rank her- 
esy to think the old times—say, ten or 
fifteen years before the eventful year 
1870— were superior, in many respects, 
to our own; but, certainly, the amuse- 
ment of traveling must have been a 
source of enjoyment, of which, as a peo- 
ple, we now know almost nothing. If 
these old chronicles are to be believed, 
it was a delight to see a fresh mountain 
every day, or another lake, or even some 
new miles of illimitable plains. To see 
all of these things, and then to write a 
book about them! Ye gods, it was then 
that there was a purpose in living! 

It was my singular good fortune to 
have access to one of the very few libra- 
ries which has escaped the vigilance of 
the society for the “Suppression of Use- 
less Knowledge.” For, of course, any 
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thing appertaining to this country, which, 
it is believed, is so inevitably and hap- 
lessly lost, is a mere accumulation of 
Dryasdust and his brethren, for whom 
we have no room on our book-shelves. 
But since I have happily rediscovered 
that country, I feel that I have, in some 
sort, a right to bring my knowledge be- 
fore the public. 

Being so enamored of the glories of 
the Land of Sundown, it may be easily 
imagined that I was not sorry when offi- 
cial duties made it necessary for me to 
visit the old town of Cheyenne, situated 
near the summit of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. The town itself possesses little to 
interest or attract, and is inhabited by a 
dissatisfied race of people, who spend 
their time in unavailing efforts to get far- 
ther west. I was informed, upon credi- 
ble authority, that as soon as any one 
lost*this desire, he left the town; but 
the decrease of population from this 
cause is more than compensated for by 
the importation of the same class from 
other parts of the country. Of course, 
the population of Cheyenne, in conse- 
quence of this fact, is subject to great va- 
riations: it is, indeed, a sort of a moral 
barometer of the country. 

The town, when I visited it, which is 
now ten years ago, was almost in ruins. 
The only legible sign was on a small 
building of rough boards: it was, “Chee 
Lung. Washing and Ironing.” I saw 
“Chee Lung” himself. He wasamourn- 
ful-looking Mongolian; but he saluted 
me with that polite complacency which 
characterizes the race to which he be- 
longs. He told me that there was no fun 
in living there now, for there were “no 
small boys to stone Chinamen.” “Lots 
of Chinamen in ’Frisco, but he no getee 
there.” 

I gathered as much information as I 
could from this loquacious Chinaman; 
for I had determined to make the at- 
tempt, at least, to find San Francisco. 
Indeed, this individual was the only one 
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who had lived long enough in the place 
to be possessed of any accurate informa- 
tion in regard to it and its surroundings. 
He told me that he had come to Chey- 
enne when he was only a China boy, and 
had always remained there, with the 
vague hope of getting back to San Fran- 
cisco some time. I could not form any 
opinion in regard to his age. He had 
lived in Cheyenne since the eventful year, 
1870, and it was then the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the direful event which 
memorizes that year. He gave me vivid 
and graphic accounts of California, from 
his own personal recollections, but shook 
his head mournfully when I proposed to 
him that he should accompany me in my 
search for it. He said that balloons 
were “no good,” for it was impossible 
for them to pass the great mountains of 
fire which we could see in the distance. 
He also said that the last traces of the 
old railroad could be seen on the top of 
the mountain, some miles beyond the 
town, but that it was not safe to venture 
beyond that point, for no one who had 
done so had ever returned. That con- 
sideration did not, however, frighten me, 
for I could imagine that people reaching 
such a country might have no desire to 
return. 

I remained in Cheyenne over Sunday, 
and attended service in the only church 
of which the place boasts. The pastor 
was almost superannuated, and preach- 
ed some rather obsolete doctrines, to an 
almost empty house. From some re- 
marks in his sermon, I felt assured that 
he was the author of a charming little 
volume, which had fascinated me for 
many an hour with the almost incredi- 
ble beauty of its descriptions of Cali- 
fornia. After service, as I joined him 
outside of the church-door, I said to 
him: 

“T feel sure that I have the pleasure 
of speaking to the author of ‘The Land 
of Sundown.’ ” 

“You have,” said the venerable old 
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man. “Have you read it?” he contin- 
ued, in an anxious voice. 

“Read it!” I replied, and embraced 
him, as the only adequate means of ex- 
pressing my delight. 

“Thank you, thank you,” whispered 
the good old man, with tears streaming 
from his eyes. “Ah, that Pacific rail- 
road,” said he, mournfully shaking his 
head. But after a moment, he contin- 
ued, confidentially, “I have a pass over 
the whole length of it, and shall stay here 
until it is re-opened.” 

I could not help feeling that the Rev- 
erend Doctor was somewhat old-fogy in 
his idea concerning railroads ; but, at the 
same time, his faith was beautiful, and 
impressed me forcibly. I spent the after- 
noon in talking to him; and it was a 
source of mutual regret that his extreme 
old age rendered it impossible for him 
to accompany me upon the momentous 
journey which I was about to undertake. 

My design had become so generally 
known, that when I started, which I did 
early on Monday morning, I was escort- 
ed as far as the Summit by the entire 
population of the place. Nothing would 
induce any of them, however, to accom- 
pany me farther. It was a dreary pros- 
pect, indeed—sheer precipices, yawning 
chasms, tottering rocks. The only way 
of advancing beyond the place on which 
we now stood, was by a narrow and dan- 
gerous ledge, which soon disappeared 
behind a sharp angle; and what dangers 
there were beyond, nobody knew. But 
I could not afford to linger long ; so bade 
my kind companions a hasty good-by, 
and started on my perilous journey, 
alone. 

All of that day I climbed, and crept, 
and rolled over the rocks, until I was 
bruised and bleeding, but my spirits 
were yet undaunted. At night-fall, I 
had reached a comparatively level space, 
where I ate, somewhat voraciously, of 
the provisions which the old minister 
had put up for me, and soon after was 
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sleeping soundly. I awoke in the early 
morning, feeling sore and bruised, but 
not daring to be dismayed at the pros- 
pect before me. While eating my break- 
fast, I perceived upon the rock on which 
I was sitting, some strange—probably, 
cabalistic—writing. After considerable 
trouble, I managed to decipher, “S —T 
—1860—X.” It, of course, could have 
no significance to me, except to demon- 
strate that some human being had been 
there befere me. The probability was, 
that it was designed as a guide to trav- 
elers; but whatever meaning might be 
hidden in that mystical sentence, I could 
not make it available. I was still pon- 
dering over this, when an indefinable 
terror seized me. I heard an indescrib- 
able muttering, at the same instant. I 
seemed to be conscious of a wavering in 
the atmosphere, and then of the rocking 
and swaying of the rock on which I was 
seated. I threw myself down, and clung 
to the sharp edges. In another moment, 
I felt myself precipitated from it, and re- 
member of distinctly thinking that I must 
inevitably be crushed. But the trem- 
bling ceased, the rock did not come, and 
when at last I ventured to look up, I 
found myself nearly buried in the mud, 
on the banks of a large river. The rock 
was hanging over me in a frightful man- 
ner, and I made all the haste I could to 
extricate myself, and get away from it. 

I had seen nothing of this river before. 
From whence had it come? The earth- 
quake had probably developed a hidden 
water-course. At all events, its origin 
did not so much matter to me as the use 
I should be able to make of it; and alas! 
I could not see that it could be of any 
use, except to remove the mud. So I 
walked disconsolately on, finding traces, 
every now and then, upon the rocks, of 
those same cabalistic sentences which I 
have described. From the frequent re- 
currence of these, I was led to suppose 
that I was upon the old highway of trav- 
el. I had walked several miles by the 
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river, which was broad and rapid, hoping 
to find traces of vegetation, but on either 
side there was nothing but barren rocks 
and sandy deserts. 

At last, a curious object attracted my 
attention. It was half buried in the sand, 
and it needed but a few moments’ obser- 
vation to decide that it was of mechanical 
construction. After I had examined it 
somewhat laboriously, I found it to be the 
wreck ofa train of cars. The locomotive, 
or the top of it, which was all I could see, 
was almost entirely perfect. The roofs 
of the cars were also in a good state of 
preservation. Some of them were near- 
ly in the water, having apparently been 
thrown there by the recent convulsion. 
Indeed, I noticed one of them being rap- 
idly borne away by the current. My 
position was more than aggravating: it 
was horrible. I had arrived too late for 
the train! and to wait—as I should prob- 


ably be obliged to wait—for the signal 
of another earthquake, before the next 
one was ready to start, would be both 


disagreeable and dangerous. But while 
I stood there, lost in this melancholy 
contemplation, I saw that the current of 
the river, which seemed to be rapidly 
rising, was already loosening another 
from the sand. I quickly placed myself 
upon it, without any fears that it would 
sink, for I had already noticed that the 
waters of the river possessed peculiar 
buoyancy. It was not long before it was 
afloat, and hurrying along with a fright- 
ful velocity toward those fearful volcanic 
mountains which I had so long seen in 
the distance. 

Curiosity is the armor of the traveler, 
and it rendered me impervious to fear. 
I thought of the example of other trav- 
elers, who had risked life and limb to 
gratify this noble passion, and felt that, 
even should I perish, it would be in a 
good cause. Besides, I already experi- 
enced a feeling of ecstasy in the freedom 
from that restraint which society im- 
poses. I was, in all probability, the first 
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human being who had ever floated down 
this wonderful river; and I felt, in an 
indescribable way, that the whole coun- 
try had been created expressly for me. 
I can not, of course, expect any one to 
appreciate this feeling, and I rejoice that 
they can not, for herein lies the glory of it. 
The sky was bluer, the rocks were big- 
ger, and the river swifter, than any oth- 
er river, rocks, or sky, and I felt com- 
pensated by these things for any perils 
which I might have to encounter. As I 
neared the mountains the danger grew 
imminent, and I became more excited 
and elated. Instead of finding a cleft 
in the mountains for the river to pass 
through, as I had expected, I saw before 
me a huge, yawning cavern. The sides 
of the mountains were intensely black, 
and entirely naked, and the tops of them 
quite out of sight. I had but little time, 
however, to make observations, for I 
soon entered the mouth of the cavern. 
The current, bore my craft steadily on 
for some time, and then I became con- 
scious that it was being whirled violent- 
ly around, but it shot forward again with 
even greater swiftness than before. In- 
deed, the velocity of the motion was such 
that I became unconscious. How long 
I remained in this condition, I do not 
know; but when I recovered, I found that 
I had passed entirely through the mount- 
ain, and that my craft was stranded among 
the rocks, on the other side. The great- 
er part of the river had evidently disap- 
peared somewhere in the interior, for 
the stream which found its way among 
the rocks was comparatively a small one. 

I was nearly exhausted by my recent 
adventures ; but the air evidently had pe- 
culiarly exhilarating and life-giving qual- 
ities, so that soon, to my surprise and 
delight, I felt myself growing stronger, 
and, to my infinitely greater delight, I 
could now see a town at no great dis- 
tance. While walking there, I met sev- 
eral Chinamen, who looked old and mel- 
ancholy ; but they all saluted me politely, 
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as I passed them. They told me that 
the name of the town toward which I 
was going was Elko, and that the cars 
came there. “Zureka/” I replied. The 
Chinamen possibly thought that I was 
mad, for they smiled and looked at each 
other significantly, and went on. 

But the Sierra Nevadas were yet be- 
tween me and California, and I was too 
anxious to reach that fabulous country, 
to be interested in any thing else. A 
telegraphic dispatch, announcing my ar- 
rival, had been sent to San Francisco, 
or ’Frisco, as that place is now called: 
for the people are epigrammatical — that 
is, they are economical in the use of 
words and syllables. When the train 
reached Sacramento, there was a large 
delegation of people to meet me, and I 
was escorted to the principal hotel of the 
city by several bands of military music. 
I can not, in this short article, pretend to 
do justice to the tremendous hospitality 
of the people. Flowers were strewn in 
my pathway, and on either side were al- 
ternate piles of gigantic fruits and vege- 
tables. 

But ’Frisco was my destination, and, 
by careful and deliberate strategy, in less 
than a week I escaped the hospitalities 
of Sacramento, and, at last, reached the 
city of my dreams—the Queen of the 
Occident, which, so many years ago, 
had delighted the eyes and inspired the 
pens of travelers! The city is situated 
on an island, in the centre of a large 
lake. This lake was formerly the Bay 
of San Francisco, which opened into the 
Pacific Ocean through the Golden Gate ; 
but this has been closed for years, and 
the whole coast, for hundreds of miles, 
is nothing but dangerous rocks and 
shoals. As I approached the city I ob- 
served a peculiar golden halo envelop- 
ingit. And, in the dazzling light, I had 
difficulty, at first, in distinguishing it 
from the sand-hills on which it is situat- 
ed. The intelligence and foresight of the 
inhabitants are readily discernible from 
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this fact, for an enemy might pass very 
near to the city without thinking the 
houses any thing more than excrescences 
of the hills themselves. I lande” at a 
wharf, situated on one of the principal 
Streets of the city, and, after walking a 
short distance, I reached a large and 
commodious hotel. The proprietor had 
heard of my arrival, and was prepared 
to receive me. He told me that I w@gs 
the first guest, not a Californian, who 
had sat at his table for fifty years. And 
then he spoke enthusiastically of those 
palmy days, when visitors from every 
clime crowded the city. The next morn- 
ing I was again waited upon by the del- 
egation which I have already mentioned, 
and the company was constantly being 
reinforced by Pioneers. 

The Pioneers were, indeed, a noble- 
looking race of men; taller and better 
developed, by far, not only than any race, 
but than any individual whom I had 
before seen. There was one peculiar- 
ity about them, which I found, at first, 
slightly annoying. They insisted that I 
should stand up and measure, to see 
which was the taller. This exercise 
finally became very fatiguing; but I felt 
inclined to indulge them in such a sim- 
ple amusement as long as possible: the 
more so as I observed that it was a good- 
natured idiosyncrasy, and they would 
probably get used to their bigness in a 
few centuries. It occurred to me that it 
was a singular fact that these Pioneers 
should still be living. 

After I had been in the city for sev- 
eral days, I made a remark to this effect 
to an eminent law practitioner. She re- 
plied, that it was a singular circumstance, 
but ever since the year of the terrible 
eurthquake, these people had not only 
increased in stature. but, what was still 
more incredible, they were more intense- 
ly impressed with their own valor and 
greatness. But. for the last decade of 
years, she thought that she had discov- 
ered evidences that they were grow- 
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ing weary of themselves. They could 
not find any one who would listen to 
their stories, and they realized that they 
had lost one of the great purposes of 
life. She asserted that their opinions 
had only become intensified, but had 
never changed, in any other respect. 
The Chinese are also living in a mel- 
ancholy old age, for it would be a most 
atrocious crime for them to die until 
navigation is again opened, so that they 
can be taken to the celestial kingdom. 

I soon saw that curiosity was an ele- 
ment unknown in the San Francisco 
character. They asked but few ques- 
tions, and seemed to feel but little inter- 
est in the world from which I had come, 
but were chiefly anxious to show me 
their country and relate its history. I 
spent the first week in visiting various 
objects of interest in and about the city, 
always accompanied by my kind and 
loquacious friends. This was, indeed, 
sight-seeing winder advantageous circum- 
stances. It was as if I had hada hun- 
dred eyes, for I was not left to the slow 
process of seeing things with my own 
visual organs, but was constantly rein- 
forced by those of my companions. The 
unfeigned and generous delight which 
they exhibited in challenging my admi- 
ration for their city and their manners, 
was bewitching in its intensity and xaive- 
#é. For fifty years they had had no op- 
portunity for any thing of this sort; and 
they honestly told me that I represent- 
ed to them the celebrated Chicago vis- 
itors. 

The city has not increased much, either 
in beauty or population, since the event- 
ful year 1870. One of the Pioneers— 
whom I interviewed—told me that at 
that time it presented nearly as beauti- 
ful an appearance as it did when I saw 
it. “And twenty years before that,” he 
added, “there was nothing but barren 
sand-hills where the city now stands. 
To think of such a change in twenty 
years, is what beats me.” This last ex- 
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pression seemed to signify something 
tremendous; for there was an expres- 
sion of profound astonishment on my 
friend’s face when he ceased speaking. 

The weather, during my stay, was de- 
lightful. When the heat became op- 
pressive on the sunny side of the street, 
I had but to cross over and walk in the 
shade, which always affected me like 
stepping into a refrigerator. But I saw 
the city and the people at the greatest 
advantage, one day, during a shower, 
which lasted precisely two minutes and 
forty seconds. There had previously 
been apprehensions of a drought, but 
now every body was rushing frantically 
about the streets, congratulating each 
other because the country had escaped 
so dire a calamity. ‘There were abstruse 
calculations made as to the amount of 
water which had fallen, and glorious pre- 
dictions as to the effect which this show- 
er, and the next one, would have upon 
the vegetable products of the country. 
The joy of the people was infectious ; 
and I will confess—stranger though I 
was — I felt so much of the same elation 
which was expressed on every counte- 
nance, that I purchased an umbrella and 
a pair of overshoes, although I did not 
have occasion to use either during my 
Stay. 

The city was presented in an entirely 
different aspect, during the occurrence 
of a shock of earthquake. I was, at the 
time, in a large store on Montgomery 
street, where I was curiously examining 
various articles of California industry 
and ingenuity. My attention was at- 
tracted to a small and beautifully formed 
ivory hand, to which was attached a long, 
slender stick. The courteous shopman 
was smilingly informing me that “on 
account of the—” when, to my amaze- 
ment, he sprang over the counter, and 
rushed past me out into the street. As 
all things, animate or inanimate, evinced 
a tendency to do the same, I followed as 


quickly as possible. The street was 
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densely crowded with people, and, for a 
moment, an zzfense silence prevailed. 
It was only for a moment, however, for 
some one asked the pertinent question, 
“Did you feel it?” And then there 
was a buzzing among the crowd, while 
minute biographical sketches were ex- 
changed. For half an hour this inci- 
dent continued to be discussed, but, after 
that time, a strict silence was maintain- 
ed in regard to it, and the ordinary avo- 
cations and topics of conversation were 
resumed py the citizens, as zealously as 
before. 

I was talking about the climate one 
day to Jim, the pioneerist of them all, 
(the new word which I invented in the 
previous clause I donate, gratuitously, 
to Mr. Cobweb, the industrious compiler 
of our new dictionary) when he said to 
me: 

“What do you think of ¢izs for Feb- 
ruary? I expect you never have seen 
such a winter as this: climate is always 
just so. Why,” he added, confidential- 
ly, “we can sleep under blankets all of 
the year.” 

I dined with him that day, at one of 
the most famous restaurants in the city. 
As we seated ourselves at a table, he 
drew out a revolver and an immense 
bowie-knife, and placed them on the 
table before him. He demanded of the 
waiter “a ’49 steak,” and ferociously 
suggested that he should not be long 
about it, at the peril of his life—with a 
significant glance at the weapons. 

“You are not accustomed to eating 
green peas in February, I suppose?” 
said my friend. 

I acknowledged, with contrition, that 
I was not. 

And such peas as they were, too !— 
each individual one as large as a pig- 
eon’s egg. , 

“Planted only two weeks ago: know 
it to be a fact!” remarked Jim. 

1 immediately took out my paper and 
pencil, and made a note of it — not dar- 
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ing to trust to my memory for so impor- 
tant an item. 

Somebody advised me to get a tape- 
line to measure all of the remarkable 
things as I saw them. I tried the ex- 
periment for one day, but became dis- 
couraged: every thing was remarkable. 

At the fruit-stands, I noticed that 
whole apples were rarely sold; but they 
were cut in convenient slices, and solda 
“bit’s” worth at a time. 

After I had become somewhat accus- 
tomed to the magnificent proportions to 
which every thing attained in this gor- 
geous country, my friends thought I 
would be able to endure the sight of the 
Big Trees. All pious San Franciscans 
make a pilgrimage to them once in a 
year. These wonderful trees have grown 
since any account has been given of 
them. Fortunately, one of them had re- 
cently fallen, and I hoped to obtain the 
size of it in this way; but, after meas- 
uring it for several hours, I was griev- 
ously disappointed when I found that 
a volcanic mountain covered the top 
of it. 

The interest of the traveler, however, 
culminates in the Yosemite Valley. Af- 
ter the great earthquake, to which I 
have had occasion so frequently to refer, 
the Cliff House and Seal Rock were re- 
moved to the centre of this valley. This 
admirable stroke of the concentration of 
their idols is beyond the power of eulogy. 
I learned that they also contemplated the 
removal of Woodward's Gardens and the 
Plaza. When this project is accomplish- 
ed, this spot will be the most wonderful 
and interesting in the world. This un- 
dertaking is of so stupendous a nature, 
that any other class of people would be 
appalled by it, but this race of giants re- 
joice in such things. I expressed a sen- 
timent of incredulity in regard to this 
project, and was laughed at for my igno- 
rance. 

“Why,” said my friend, to whom 1 
mentioned my doubts as to its feasibility, 
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“we built the Pacific railroad when we 
were only twenty years old; and, stran- 
ger, you can be sure, after that, that there 
is not any thing too great for a Califor- 
nian to do.” 

“We expected to give the East some 
of our enterprise and generosity,” he 
continued; and, after a pause, “You 
must be awfully slow back there. I ex- 
pect every body is trying to get over here 
to see us.” 

I was ashamed to reply that they knew 
comparatively little of this glorious coun- 
try. 

While we were in the Yosemite Valley, 
one of my companions measured the 
smallest rock. When he reached the 
top of it, he called down to me the num- 
ber of feet, but the distance was so great 
that I was unable to distinguish what he 
said, and, when he again joined me, I 
had become interested in catching sal- 
mon in the magnificent river which adds 
beauty and grandeur to the valley. 

I am not the first traveler who has dis- 
covered that his own nature has ex- 
panded while gazing on huge rocks and 
lofty mountains. The idea that such 
things make the traveler feel his own in- 
significance, has long been exploded. I 
can testify, at least, that I seemed to 
take some of the bigness of this scene 
to myself. I felt that there was but one 
thing needed to complete my ecstasy: 
to stand once more in my native village, 
and, calling my friends about me, to say 
to them, “I have seen the Big Trees 
and the Yosemite Valley,” and gracious- 
ly offer to shake hands with every man, 
woman, and child who might present 
themselves. These are some of the no- 
ble emotions and generous sentiments 
awakened in the human mind by the 
wonderful and prodigious aspects of Nat- 
ure. I was, indeed, a greater person 
than I had been before ; for I had grown 
rich in a grand experience, and was 
perfectly disposed to emulate the gen- 
erosity of the Californians, in a lav- 
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ish liberality of my hardly-won treas- 
ures. 

So deeply was I impressed with the 
wondrous degree of civilization and re- 
finement to which these people had al- 
ready attained—(the ladies wear silk 
dresses, elegant furs, superb laces, and 
dazzling jewelry!)—that I am ready to 
say, and to stand by my record, that 
San Francisco—or, rather, ’Frisco—is 
the greatest work of art produced in 
the last century. You bet it is. The 
preceding phrase, which, for elegant and 
primitive simplicity and for comprehen- 
siveness, is, perhaps, unequaled in the 
whole scope of the English language, 
is used, not only by people of culture 
and refinement, but by the uneducated 
mass of the people. . But the city, as a 
work of art, has suffered something from 
the mutilations of Time. The spires 
and towers, which formerly graced the 
churches, were all destroyed by the great 
earthquake, and, in every instance, fell 
in so as to blockade the entrance to the 
buildings: thus plainly testifying that 
earthquakes are the work of Satan him- 
self. He manifested, by such and other 
deeds of equally clear significance, that 
the whole country was so entirely under 
his sway, that no one had the courage to 
interfere with his handiwork. But the 
genius of the people for fine arts, al- 
though repressed in this direction, finds 
an abundant expression elsewhere. It 
is, perhaps, most signally manifested in 
the magnificent architectural decorations 
which adorn the Treasury. This build- 
ing—which is an ingenious combina- 
tion of the Grecian, Gothic, and Moor- 
ish styles of architecture—crowns the 
summit of one of the highest hills, and 
is used only as a receptacle for the vast 
and constantly increasing piles of gold, 
to be appropriated for purposes of “ Im- 
migration.” The most singular circum- 
stance in regard to this, is, that this im- 
mense sum of money may be considered 
in the light of a votive offering; for the 
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people cheerfully submit to any exorbi- 
‘tant taxation for this worthy object, and 
believe that when travel is once again 
established between their city and the 
rest of the world, that by this munifi- 
cence they will be able to induce many 
to come to this wonderful country. I 
hope no one will consider the constant 
recurrence of the expression, “wonder- 
ful country,” to be an inane repetition. 
I find it impossible to avoid it; besides, 
it is in such constant and unanimous use 
by the ’Friscans, that I can not but be- 
lieve it peculiarly applicable. This re- 
markable unanimity, in conjunction with 
the extreme youthfulness of the city, give 
the whole population an aspect of saying, 
with one voice, “You'd scarce expect 
one of my age to be the well-grown, 
wonderful, perfect creation which you 
see me.” 

After I had been in the city for a few 
months, I was surprised by a visit from 
a singular little man, who, I have since 
had reason to suppose, was insane. 

“Well, what do you think of this coun- 
try?” was his salutation. 

“A glorious country, sir; and you 
may be proud to be called a Califor- 
nian.” 

I observed a sneer gathering about 
the lips of my visitor. 

“Tt is materialism, sir,”’ said the little 
man, cynically; “nothing but the gross- 
est materialism. But,” he continued, 
“T did not come here to talk of these 
things. I know the only way of escap- 
ing from the city. I can not, unfortu- 
nately, avail myself of it. But if you 
ever desire to return home, this is your 
opportunity.” 

I considered the proposition for a mo- 
ment. California was certainly a magnifi- 
cent country. Apples, pears, and straw- 
berries attained wonderful proportions, 
and the vegetables were really of gi- 
gantic dimensions; and I would men- 
tion, en passant, that the pumpkin from 
which Cinderella’s coach was manufact- 
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ured, grew on a California rancho. But 
I would go home. 

My new friend said that there was at 
that time a fine boat on the lake, with 
experienced seamen to guide it, to whom 
he would give directions, so that they 
might be able to find the passage to the 
open sea. He yet hoped to visit the 
East himself, but should be obliged to 
wait for some other opportunity, as the 
’Friscans were about to give a grand 
dinner in the Yosemite Valley; and, 
from the position which he occupied, 
it would be necessary for him to be 
present. 

“Tf,” said he, “you can persuade the 
people at the East that we are of as 
much importance as Sir John Franklin 
was, and induce them to fit out an expe- 
dition in search of this country, you will 
be conferring a great favor. We are, 
indeed, in danger of becoming a nation 
of idiots, from the imbecile habit into 
which we have ‘fallen, of glorifying our- 
selves. We need severe criticism: such 
as we would undoubtedly receive, if the 
right sort of people could be induced to 
come here.” 

The implication was not pleasant; but 
something must be conceded to splenet- 
ic people. He evidently considered that 
the whole world, outside of California, 
were given to being philanthropically 
anxious concerning the business of oth- 
er people. But I know the world bet- 
ter; and so I have given a faithful de- 
scription of the country, as I found it in 
1920. 

I stopped at Honolulu for a short 
time, and the King and his magnificent 
Court became deeply interested in my 
description of the “Land of Sundown” 
—a name, by the way, peculiarly ap- 
posite, as the sun actually goes down 
there—whereupon the King immediately 
made preparations to send out an expe- 
dition. I have never been able to as- 
certain the result. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that no 
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one will be able to believe California however, that the popular belief that the 
stories, until they have visited that won- gorgeous colors of the clouds at sun- 
derful country, and measured its produc- set are reflected from the glories of this 
tions with a tape-line. I must confess, land, is merely a delusion. 





FIGS OF THISTLES. 


Small is my garden - plot, 
And sparse my sowing ; 
I labor while the sun is fierce and high ; 
Yet in the evening, at my humble cot, 
When haughty folk go by, 
Under the modest eaves, secluded, shy, 
My prodigal blossoms are blowing. 


Once, in a sombre hour, 
There stood a barren, 
Leafless, and budless, and unfruitful tree ; 
Yet, later, came a pure and perfect flower— 
A blossom fair to see; 
And after followed, in great jubilee, 
The numberless roses of Sharon. 


Whereat I wondered much, 
And with good reason. 
Why did my labor yield me this increase, 
Unless the Lord had touched, with marvelous touch, 
The land, and given new lease? 
Lo! where I looked alone for sad surcease, 
I harvest my fruits out of season. 


Grapes grow not upon thorns, 
Say wise epistles ; 
Some miracle must quicken this dull sod, 
That, meagre in its own self, yet adorns — 
Blessed be mighty God ! — 
My pathway as I wander, roughly shod, 
And gather my figs of the thistles. 
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UNT CLEPSY was tossing her 
A last flapjack from pan to plate, 
just in time to give a glance, that car- 
omed round the room, and, pocketing 
itself in the open window, fell upon the 
four of us— Fosco, Barkham, the Colo- 
nel, and me—riding toward the house, 
our horses tired and dejected, and our- 
selves fit comrades for them. 

One would think almost as soon of 
building an hotel in a cemetery, and 
waiting for ghostly visitants, as of set- 
tling near Mud Springs, in the heart of 
a deserted country. But there the house 
stood: a straggling, one-storied inn, half 
adobe and half rough posts, like a bro- 
ken spider; the supports of the shed 
standing like gaunt legs. One almost 
expected to see it moving about the 
place. 

A wild, uncouth place—a ragged, un- 
shorn bit of Nature, in her most dis- 
cordant mood. A narrow valley, fringed, 
as to its sides, with gnarled oaks, that 
crouched in silence, and cottonwoods, 
whose leaves seemed glad to be hidden 
by their dusty coatings. Large bowlders 
ran slow races down the hills, or gath- 
ered in sober groups around a stony 
chief: some gray, and smirched with 
brittle moss; others broken, and trying 
to glisten in the sun. Even the birds 
deserted the cafion, at the foot of which 
stood the house ; and, though sometimes 
peeping around the outlet, never vent- 
ured in. How the winter wind snarled 
up the ravine, buffeting every thing, and 
drawing a cloud of dust in its jerky train! 
How the rains poured down, as if glad 
to wash out the landmarks, pelting and 
soaking, running new channels, and hol- 
lowing out the surface. Only the little, 
thread-like brook, that twisted down from 
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the spring, laughed in the sunlight, flash- 
ing back upon the clinging weeds that 
courtesied to the bright bubbles on their 
rapid course. At the fence the brook 
crept under, and moistened the flowers 
and vegetables that were scattered about 
the garden —the pride and care of Aunt 
Clepsy, and the solace of her heart. 

Hunting all day among the hills, wea- 
ried with fruitless sport, we came unex- 
pectedly upon these signs of life, and, 
urging our horses, pushed on to the 
dwelling. 

“Can we stay here to-night ?”’ inquired 
Fosco, as the dame came to the door, 
and stood, with arms akimbo, scanning 
our party with curious eye. 

“Ye can try,” was the sapient rejoin- 
der—a somewhat equivocal one— but 
belated travelers are not wont to be over- 
nice. 

We turned our animals into the yard, 
and bundled our traps into the front 
room —that served for sitting, and din- 
ing, and the bar. The hostess had pre- 
ceded us, and gave us greeting, leaning 
on the bar-rail. She coolly examined 
our baggage, such as it was, and, with a 
sigh of relief, remarked: 

“Ye ain't got no yaller volise, I see, 
and ye can stay. Ye may think it curus, 
but no man which has a yaller vblise can 
tie up here. I'll tell ye why this is. 
There was a peart-like chap onst came 
here, prospecting around, which had sich 
a baggage; and he kep’ on stayin’ and 
stayin’, which we didn’t see no money 
of his’n day arter day. But, as we had 
found his volise heavy —which me and 
Compasses often hefted — we thought it 
was all right. But, one day, my man 
didn’t come back any more; and when 
we come to open the volise, we found it 
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was nailed to the floor, empty; and no 
man with sich a heavy thing hev we 
kept sence.” 

“You are right in being cautious when 
such menare around. But where is your 
husband ?” asked the Colonel. 

“Down in the field, yonder. They 
call him Compasses, ’cause one of his 
legs is a little irregular. But you mustn’t 
keep me with palaverin’, or you won’t 
git nothing for provender,” and she bus- 
tled into the kitchen. 

A kindly-faced old lady as I ever look- 
ed upon; and she had safely passed the 
age when women are apt to become blot- 
ting-papers, to absorb all the milk of hu- 
man kindness about them. Tall and 
spare, a plain print-gown neatly put on, 
she had all possible dignity of carriage 
and demeanor. 

A singular room we were occupying. 
At one end jutted from the wall a few 
shelves, on which was arranged a row of 
bottles. There were seven cans of oys- 
ters —always seven— having the marks 
of a daily polishing. A small jar was 
labeled “Solace ;” if you rang it, there 
came forth an empty sound. A cigar- 
box, of some faded, medizval brand, 
hugged close to this for company. An 
old Dutch pipe, hung up by the neck, 
had been strangling slowly for years. 
There was a remarkable print of the Del- 
uge upon one wall, where a purple ark 
navigated among pink whales, that spout- 
ed raspberry soda-water; while Noah, 
with his select company, clad in navy 
uniforms, and bearing umbrellas, seemed 
to chaff the struggling creatures with all 
the effrontery of men who had paid their 
fare. Two panting swimmers — “a pair 
of pants,” as Barkham christened them 
—strove to climb the rudder, but were 
pushed off by the gold-laced hirelings. 
How do these scriptural prints get into 
such queer places? A half-dozen well- 
whittled chairs, and two benches, that 
shied up against the wall, completed the 
furniture. 
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We had hardly completed a survey 
of our surroundings when we heard the 
blast of a horn, and, close upon it, a 
voice shouting “S-i-l-a-s! S-i-l-a-s!” 

In answer thereto there soon appeared 
at the door the lord of the manor, sur- 
named Compasses. He had an unmis- 
takably stiff leg—not a loose append- 
age, but a firm attachment to his body, 
like a limb to the trgnk of a tree—and 
the boot on his foot had all the close-fit- 
ting symmetry of the skin of a baked 
apple upon the pulp thereof. The man, 
after gazing at us, somewhat in sur- 
prise, pivoted into the room, entered the 
bar, and said, “Welcome, gen’lemen. 
Take a crink?” 

Though we were tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the spirits of the frontier, 
none of us were fully prepared for the 
pungency of the tipple, and had hardly 
recovered our breath when the lady re- 
appeared, and hastily setting a table, 
laid thereon our supper, of bacon, eggs, 
and flapjacks, to which we did summary 
justice ; and, when we had finished, filled 
our pipes, and sat under the porch, in 
the warm evening, where we were soon 
joined by the host and hostess, both as 
well provided with tobacco as ourselves. 

An odd couple, truly! The man, a 
half-wasted form, with a yellow, shaggy 
beard, and an irregular Suez Canal run- 
ning through his sandy hair; the wom- 
an, a trim, neat body, and soft voice. 

“We were much surprised to find any 
one living up here,” remarked Fosco, by 
way of beginning conversation. 

“So am I, when I wake up in the 
morning,” growled out Compasses. 

“ Now, Silas, don’t say that,” remon- 
strated his wife. ‘Yer hadn’t orter be 
discontented here: we live well enough, 
and have no troubles. Yer hadn’t orter 
do it.” 

“Waal, my life has been chock full of 
hadn’t orters, anyway; and sometimes 
I’ve broken ’em, and sometimes not, and 
it don’t seem to make no difference.” 
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“Tt ain’t never no good to buck agin’ 
things, Silas. Providence is unsartain 
in his dispensatories, I know; and livin’ 
is always a game of p’rhaps, and when 
we’re young, is the p’rhapsest part of it, 
but I guess the Bible’s true, and it'll all 
come out right.” 

“Waal, for my part, I think Provi- 
dence is a little mixed. It’s no use talk- 
ing of it to me. I hed a brother once, 
as would ha’ made a good sheep-man 
down in Texas, but he got religion, and 
played on the big fiddle in church at first 
—which I called it the viol o’ wrath— 
and the way he used to squeak the 
wrath out o’ that fiddle was a caution to 
frogs in the sluice. Then Enos took to 
peachin’—freachin’, I went for to say, 
but somehow it’s about the same thing, 
for them pious cusses they gits up and 
peaches on their friends, and tells the 
Lord all their shortcomes. And if as 
how we’re a// sinners, them fellers must 
kinder turn State’s-evidence. And after 
Enos got to preachin’, he tried to con- 
vart me, but I didn’t convart so much as 
I might. You needn’t try it on again, 
Cleps. Each of us does accordin’ to his 
lights, and some of us has to sweat like 
a nigger under oath, but the most of us 
is bilks.” 

The last sentence came out like a 
whip-lash—graceful and curling at first, 
and ending in a quick snap. 

“Well, Silas, 1 won’t dispute the pint 
before company.” 

“Have you lived here long ?”’ inquired 
Barkham. 

“Nigh on six years, now,’ answered 
Aunt Clepsydra. 

“We come on from Texas, arter that 
dry year,” added Compasses. “ There 
was many of us as left that country in 
them days: times was hard, and we was 





seckin’ a better country, but it’s about 
as hard and droughty here as anywhere 
else.” 

“But do you have much company 
here ?” 
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“Travel ain’t overdone, but we gits a 
share. You must ’scuse me, gen’lemen; 
I’ve got to look arter the stock,” an- 
swered Compasses, as he knocked the 
ashes from his pipe and vanished around 
the corner. 

“You mustn’t mind what he says,” 
apologized the wife; “he has had many 
disappintments. That there man has 
been rich and prosperous ; and since he 
lost his money, he has been unhappy. 
Disappintment hurts every body. Out- 
ternally he may be the same, but his in- 
nards is struck.” 

“Have you no children living with 
you?” 

“We never had only two, and one of 
them lies in New Mexico, with his toes 
pinting to the wild flowers. The other 
one left us a long time ago. His father 
was ha’sh to him, and he run away, and 
went to Roosha. I hev heerd as how 
he’s been beknighted for building a rail- 
road there, but I don’t allow much upon 
it. There ain’t no one but me and Silas 
left now, and I hopes we’ll go together. 
We've been like the Syenite twins, al- 
most, and hadn’t oughter be separated. 
And Silas has been a good husband to 
me: there’s good leads in him, though 
the outcroppin’s is rough and bad - like ; 
and he don’t mean half he says. Do ye 
mean to stay with us long?” 

“We have not quite decided. Is 
there any thing to shoot around here?” 

“Not much: folks usually does their 
shooting among theirselves. Ye might 
find a deer or two, if ye was lucky.” 

At this point the host returned, and 
proposed a game of “pitch-seven-up,” 
to which all assented but myself, and 
were soon engaged around a rickety 
table, deep in the mysteries of “sinch- 
es” and “pots.” 

“My man is very fond of that ere 
game.” remarked the old lady; “but I 
don't like cards gin‘rally. Cards and 
drinkin® go together, and many a young 
man is broken with them. 1 hev known 
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young men to be bull-drivers, and risin’ 
in the world, fetched clean down by pi- 
son. And it seems to run in families. 
There was Mary Flint, in our town, had 
a rattle of seven sons, and one arter an- 
other took to drinkin’, and died. I think 
that if the men as makes laws would 
license drinkin’- places and gamblin’- 
places, and make people do them open- 
ly, there wouldn’t be so many drunkards, 
’cos folks always hankers arter what 
they’re forbidden to git. Are ye all 
from San Francisco?” 

“ All but one of us, who is from China.” 

“Ye don’t say from China! I wonder 
if he has ever met my son there: ain’t 
China contagious to Roosha?” 

“Not very; a great many miles be- 
tween them.” 

“Sinched, by Moses!” here inter- 
rupted the old man. “Look-a-here, 
Cleps, don’t never say no more to me 
about luck. This yer gen’leman has 
had two clatters of four, without takin’ 
breath. I do believe as how that record- 
ing-angel of yours has never scratched 
nothing but sinches agin’ my name. I’ve 
had enough of this game.” 

Compasses rose from the table, and 
refilled his pipe, and seemed to be try- 
ing to relieve his mind by vicious pulls 
at it. 

“Gen’lemen, ever since God borned 
me, every thing has petered out. Fust, I 
was cleaned out by the drought in Texas. 
Then I was captain of a dug-out ferry 
up on Snake-eye River, and was doin’ 
well, when the chaps put up a job on me 
as bust the riffle again. Them cusses 
used to keep a span of clothes on each 
side of the river, and pick up a big rock 
in their arms to hold ’em down, and 
wade across. That let me out in navi- 
gation. And sence I’ve been here, my 


stock is allers running away, and my 
ricks burning down, till I’m e’en a’most 
worn out.” 

“You must have been rather tried by 
all these things,” ventured Fosco. 
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“You may say that boldly, sir. Tried 
is a good word. I’ve been for years in 
the frying-pan, and I’m only skimmin’s.” 

“Don’t you remember, Silas, of that 
story of Job, which was the unfortunatest 
man in the Scriptur’ ?” 

“Yes, Idoes ; and I amvery much like 
Job’s off-ox. Well, it’s gettin’ nigh on 
to bed-time, and Ill say good-night.” 

We were not loth to retire, and soon 
were rolled up in our blankets; and we 
thought Compasses must have been in 
better spirits, for, ere we fell asleep, we 
heard a voice singing the well-known 
ditty: 

«Jean Baptiste, pour quoi, 
Jean Baptiste, pour quoi; 
Oh, Jean Baptiste, pour quoi, pour quoi, 
You trod on my little dog’s tail, by gar.” 

When morning dawned, however, our 
host was as morose as ever, and, to our 
inquiries as to the night-melody, gave 
answer: 

“Tt’s that cussed Canadian of a feller. 
That’s the only psalm he knows, and he 
ain’t quite sure o’ that. He ain’t fit for 
nuthin’ but to range my sheep; and I 

‘lieve it’s his moaning that give ’em the 
scab. Clepsy, she reads the papers, 
sometimes, and says he must have the 
trykina, as he’s allers singin’ about pork 
war.” 

“You must see newspapers very sel- 
dom.” 

“Yes, thank God! It’s plain sailin’ 
to Clepsy. She’sa borned scholard, and 
always took to readin’ naturally, partick- 
ly to noveltry. But I gits mired every 
inch I goes; and on three sides of the 
paper there ain’t no partickler connec- 
tion: it’s boots and shoes, lard and lum- 
ber, hardware and dry-goods, and all 
mixed. A good many charikters in that 
ere play, I says tothe wife. But, then,a 
woman’s got more savey in them things 
than a man, which is supposed to work 
all the time.” 

“Won't you go out shooting with us 
this morning?” asked the Colonel. 
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“T rayther guess not. I hain’t been 
much on the shoot o’ late. When I was 
younger, I was reckoned the best shot in 
our town; but them days is fled and 
gone forever. Ye'd better bear to the 
right, after ye git up the cafion, where it 
splits.” 

And we left him watching us as we 
rode away. 

Over the brown, bare hills, guiltless of 
shrub or grass, rolling away to the north 
in resistless waves. Crisp and brittle 
the turf under our horses’ hoofs, the lit- 
tle puffs of dust rising at every step. 
Into their holes tumble the nimble squir- 
rels, throwing quick glances over their 
shoulders. Now, a startled rabbit leaps 
into sight, and bowls away, unhurt by the 
sharp “ping” of the bullet. Warm pour 


down the rays of the sun, burning and 
parching the earth, and checking the 


haste of our horses. 

Lo! a deer is seen in a hollow, raising 
his head in air, and sniffing at the intrud- 
ers. Just one stroke of the spurs, and 
away we skurry in quick pursuit. A 
young one, scarcely showing horns, but 
he bounds proudly on. Closer and clos- 
er we come, till the panting animal turns. 
Crack, goes the Colonel's rifle, and, with 
a bound, the tired creature falls, with a 
bullet in his shoulder. Then the knife 
—and his life has fled. 

Only one did we raise that day, and, 
toward nightfall, were only too glad to 
retrace our steps to the house, and sup 
on venison steaks. 

* Not much luck, to-day,” said Com- 
passes. “One deer is little among so 
many.” 

“But the skill of your wife makes us 
forget the scarcity.” 

“Well, gen‘lemen, that ar wife is the 
only comfort I ever had. Clepsy is a 
master-hand at fixin’s. There's some as 
has the doin’s, and hasn't the know-how- 
in’s, as many a rich man can't set a good 
table. But, if your woman has the know- 
howin’s, a very little doin’s is enough. 
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Which words is found in the tenth ‘pis- 
tle to the Californians, or, howsomedev- 
er, oughter be.” 

“What's that, Silas?” interrupted the 
wife, catching the last words. ‘You 
quotin’ Scriptur’. I’m eenamost aston- 
ished, but, likewise, pleased.” , 

“1 didn't go fur to let you hear it ; but 
no harm's done.” 

“Won't you say it again, old man?” 

“It’s no use to sell your cabbages 
twice, says I, and I never repeats.” 

“Like Shakspeare,” inserted Fosco. 

“T dunno him. Is he in San Fran- 
cisco?” 

“ Hardly,” was the reply, followed by 
an explanation. 

“Waal,” continued Compasses, “as I 
ain't no scholard, you must pardin me 
fur not takin’.” 

“A man must have larnin’ to take 
them things,” said Aunt Clepsy, as she 
took up a dropped stitch in her pros- 
pective stocking. ‘Not every body can 
git an eddication, and there's some as 
don't profit by it. A boy might read and 
spell like a steam-engine, without know- 
in’ how to milk; and I’ve sometimes 
thought as how eddication was like tun- 
neling fora blind lead; ye don’t know 
And if 
every boy has a trade, he’s got some- 
thin’ what no drought can kill, and no 
flood wash away, but is his’n eternal- 


how much it’s goin’ to help ve. 
> e ¢ 


ly.” 

“Yer right, there. Clepsy,” followed 
Compasses. “It I had a thousand and 
one boys, I'd give the odd one an eddi- 
cation, and give some trade to the oth- 
then they wouldn't rise up agin’ me 
With his health and a 
good trade. a feller can fight his way 


ers; 
at the last day. 


along, partickly in a country like this.” 
We sat. in conversation, some hours, 
and. on breaking up the circle, announced 
to our hosts our intended departure the 
next morning. 
“We're sorry to have ye go,” said 
Aunt Clepsy. “for we don't git many 
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visitors now. It’s seldom where all the 
people is.” 

“But we may come to see you again, 
some day,” I answered. 

“There’s nothing sure but death and 
the taxes; but we'll be glad to see you, 
if you come.” 

A long, sweet sleep, after a fatiguing 
day, such as is enjoyed on the hills, in 
the invigorating air, is a boon which we 
thoroughly appreciated that night, and, 
at early morning, were ready to start; 
and, having partaken of a hearty break- 
fast, bade adieu to the old couple, and 
proceeded homeward, wondering much 
about the waves of circumstances that 
had thrown together two such singular 
waifs, and borne them to that distant 
spot. 

It was in the summer of ’53 that my 
law practice took me again into that dis- 
trict; and, as I sat in the hotel of the 
county-seat, I glanced carelessly at an 
old newspaper that lay on the table. My 
eye fell upon the following item: 

*“Svicipe.—Luke Grant, formerly of Texas, and 
proprietor of the Mud Springs Hotel, committed sui- 
cide yesterday, at eight a.™., by shooting himself 
through the head. He died instantly.” 

The paper was a month old. I could 
but feel sad for Compasses, and for his 
poor wife; and, after the term of court 
was finished, rode over to the place. The 
old house stood as of old; the garden 
bloomed still, and the brook babbled 
as cheerfully as when I first beheld it. 
Leaving my horse at the fence, I knock- 
ed at the door, and Aunt Clepsy met me 
—but oh! how changed. Sorrow had 
plowed deep furrows in her once smooth 
brow; and, beneath her pure-white cap, 
I could see many a silver line. She did 
not know me at first, but when I recall- 
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ed to her our former visit, greeted me 
warmly, though her hand was full of 
trembling. 

“You know he’s gone, then; gone, 
and left me behind, which never did I 
leave him for a single day. In the sun, 
and in the storm, when the wheels run 
well, and when we was -mired, we was 
always together, and never once did we 
have a ha’sh word. We never soured 
on each other onst.” 

The poor woman’s sobs choked her 
utterance. 

“T’ve sarched the Scriptur’, and tried 
to git comforted, but it don’t come,” she 
continued. “Follar me, and I'll show 
you where we laid him.” 

Out in the garden, among the fragrant 
flowers, was Compasses’ grave —a sim- 
ple mound. A row of violets bordered 
the swelling earth, and the brook still 
sang its song. 

“Not that I blame him much: he was 
tired—tired of fightin’. Some men’s 
lives is a continooal fight, and they has 
to be strong not to git underneath. But 
I loved him.” 

When the heart-broken woman had 
somewhat recovered, I led the way to 
the house; and, as we sat at dinner, she 
told me all: how he had left her, as usu- 
al; how she had heard the shot, and 
found him dead. A short, sad story. 

“Shall you continue to live here?” I 
asked, as I shook her hand, forced to 
hurry away. 

“Oh, yes; I shall wait here till I’m 
sent for by the Lord.” 

And there she waited, hoping and 
trusting, living upon her past love, and 
her coming joy, till the death-angel sum- 
moned her to heaven—to Compasses, 
who watched for her there. 
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HE Battle of the Mine, at Peters- 
burg, Virginia, July 30th, 1864 
—otherwise known as the “Burnside 
Mine,” “Crater,” and “Cemetery Hill” 
+-was the most disastrous, bloody, and 
desperate of the many attempts made to 
break the Confederate lines at Peters- 
burg, during Grant’s memorable cam- 
paign of 1864. Immediately after that 
battle, many of the Union officers were 
loud in the condemnation of the colored 
troops, and charged the failure of the 
assault upon them. I do not propose, 


at this late hour, to enter into any de- 
fense of the “Black Brigade,” or at- 
tempt to saddle the blame upon any 
commander, but merely to give an ac- 
count of the action, as it appeared to 


me—then a Line officer in the 3oth 
United States Colored Infantry. 

A point at a short distance east of the 
Norfolk and Petersburg: Railroad, was 
selected for the location of the mine. 
The Union breastworks, in this vicinity, 
were on the crest of a ravine, and, to the 
uninitiated eye, presented the appear- 
ance of an irregular line of earth-banks, 
thrown up without any definite design as 
to where they were going, or what they 
were intended to protect. Prominent 
among them was a horseshoe-shaped re- 
doubt, that bulged forward within eighty 
yards of a Rebel battery, which formed 
a part of what was afterward known in 
the Confederate lines as ‘‘ Fort Mahone.” 
Inside of this redoubt the tunnel to the 
mine was begun, and pushed forward 
under the Rebel fort, where it branched 
to the right and left, and in each branch 
four chambers were cut at right angles, 
and four tons of powder placed in each. 
To protect the powder from dampness, 
the sides of the mine were sheathed with 


poles and boards. The crust of earth 
overhead was about twenty feet thick, 
and the men working under it could dis- 
tinctly feel the jar that followed the dis- 
charge of the field-pieces in the fort 
above them. The earth was of a pipe- 
clay quality, tough and firm, and much of 
it had to be cut out with axes. A reg- 
iment, composed of miners—the 48th 
Pennsylvania—did the tunneling, and 
occupied about a month’s time. During 
all the progress of the work, both par- 
ties in the breastworks, for half a mile 
on éach side, had kept an unrelenting 
musketry fire on each other, and after- 
dinner artillery duels were an every-day 
occurrence. 

For four days previous to the explo- 
sion, my regiment had been in the front 
line, a few yards to the left of the rail- 
road track. The men had been in the 
service about four months, and had been 
with the Army of the Potomac through 
the battles of the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania Court-house, North Anna River, 
and Cold Harbor, but had taken no act- 
ive part in those engagements, having 
always been in the reserve, or wagon- 
guards, and, with the exception of a few 
picket skirmishes, had never had a di- 
rect encounter with the enemy. On the 
afternoon of the 29th of July, three days’ 
rations and extra ammunition were is- 
sued. Extra issues of rations and am- 
munition are generally the first intima- 
tion that the private soldier receives of 
a movement, and the troops were quick 
to surmise that there was “something 
up.” 

About two o’clock on the morning of 
the 3oth, our Adjutant came to each 
company commander with the order, 
“Captain, have your company pack up 
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and fall in immediately.” Out went the 
Captains to the First Sergeants, who 
started around among the two-thirds of 
the men off duty—one-third were on 
duty, peering in the direction of the en- 
emy, through crevices between sand- 
bags on top of the works—and the pack- 
ing up commenced. There was no need 
to caution silence: the men well knew 
that any unusual noise would draw a 
volley from the alert enemy, only a hun- 
dred yards distant. A few sleepy ones 
cursed the luck that brought them in 
such a place. As the men slept with 
their accoutrements on, and knapsacks 
packed, nothing was to be done but to 
pull down the pieces of shelter-tent that 
covered the holes where they slept, and 
roll up the rubber blankets. In less 
time than it takes to write it, the line 
was formed in the traverse behind the 
works, and the men “counted twos” in 
whispers, and closed up toward the col- 
ors. But little noise was made; yet the 
hum and stir had reached the ears of the 
vigilant “Johnnies,” and they sent their 
compliments over, in the shape of bul- 
lets, till the hum was unpleasantly famil- 
iar. The pickets in the pits in front of 
us responded, and the artillery- men, 
waking up, joined in. The fire increas- 
ed on both sides, till one, judging from 
the sound, would think that a first-class 
battle was going on. We waited behind 
the works for half an hour, and most of 
the men fell asleep. Both sides were 
tired and sleepy. and soon this harmless 
waste of good ammunition ceased. Then 
we filed off to the rear as quietly as pos- 
sible, until we reached a covered way 
leading to a sheltered place behind the 
railroad bank. Here the regiment was 
closed up. and we halted and rested, till 
about half-past three o'clock, when the 
men were aroused, and we marched to 
the rear of a battery situated about a 
thousand yards from the front of the 
Union works. The companies were or- 


dered to place their knapsacks in piles, 
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and guards were detailed to watch them. 
This looked like serious business. All 
around us could be heard the tread of 
troops. The artillery-men were stand- 
ing by their guns; their horses were 
harnessed, and placed behind a protect- 
ing earth-work. Our Colonel took up a 
position overlooking the enemy’s line, 
and many of the Line officers gathered 
at a respectful distance from him, and 
endeavored to discern something down 
in the gloomy hollow that lay between 
us and the Rebels. 

The gray of early morning appeared, 
and the line of Rebel fortifications could 
just be seen through the mist. The 
pickets kept upa sputtering fire, and the 
flashes from their rifles looked like fire- 
flies in a meadow. Still there were no 
indications of an attack. The sky red- 
dened, the day grew brighter and bright- 
er, and the sun began to show itself. 
The reveilles of camps in the rear began 
to sound. It was half-past four, and 
Staff officers were galloping from the 
front toward a clump of pine-woods, 
where the flag of the Ninth Corps indi- 
cated the presence of its commander— 
Major-General Burnside. Whilea group 
of us were discussing what all these 
preparations meant, and what was the 
occasion of the delay—for we knew that 
there must be a hitch somewhere—there 
came a jar of the earth under our feet, 
like that of a heavy earthquake ; a terri- 
ble rumbling was heard that lengthened 
into a muffled roar, and as we looked to- 
ward the Rebel line, the earth lifted up 
like an enormous whale out of the ocean. 
High into the air rose the mass, then 
sank again with a heavy thud. 

For a second we held our breath, and 
looked at each other with pallid faces, 
for well might the stoutest heart tremble 
at such a scene, and we hardly knew 
whether our line, or the enemy's, had 
been blown up. It seemed as if the 
whole army held its breath; and then 
two hundred pieces of artillery, along 
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the whole Union line, belched forth, with 
a terrific crash, hurling shot and shell 
into the enemy’s ranks. Great clouds 
of dust marked the explosion of the 
shells, and the Rebel fortifications seem- 
ed to be plowed through and through. 
The Confederates, although completely 
surprised, rallied with all the alacrity of 
veterans, and promptly opened a brisk 
fire on our batteries. Of all the terrific 
cannonades of the late war, it is gener- 
ally acknowledged that but few equaled, 
and none exceeded, that of this morn- 
ing. Anxiously we waited to hear the 
shouts of the charging columns, for we 
knew that there must be an assaulting 
party ready to spring into the breach 
made in the Confederate line. Five— 
ten—fifteen minutes passed, and every 
minute seemed an age. Our artillery 
kept up its hammering. Finally, the 
yells of our assaulting division reached 
our ears. Looking toward the scene of 
the explosion, we could see the first blue 
line rush over the open space, down out 
of sight into the enemy’s works, out to 
the right and left of the mine, closely 
followed by two other divisions. A sharp 
musketry fire greeted them, telling us 
that, though surprised, the Rebels were 
not disposed to relinquish their strong- 
hold without a desperate struggle. The 
conflict was short and sharp. Soon the 
Stars and Stripes were seen floating 
over the Rebel fort. 

Five hundred yards in rear of the 
Rebel line stands Cemetery Hill, and on 
it was a partially finished earth -work. 
There were no guns or troops in it; and 
the importance of seizing this point, was 
plain to the lowest private soldier. From 
that work our troops could sweep the 
rear of the enemy’s works for half a 
mile, east and west; and to the north lay 
Petersburg, within musket-shot. Then 
there was a lull for a few minutes, and 
the artillery-men took breath, and cool- 
ed their guns. 

Again the Union line was seen mov- 
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ing forward, and the firing broke out 
heavily; this time, the Rebels respond- 
ing with a will. ‘Will our men reach 
yonder hill?” we asked of each other. 
They seemed to move slowly, and, after 
advancing a dozen yards, halted, and 
commenced a sharp-shooting fire. The 
Confederates were fully aware of the im- 
portance of the possession of Cemetery 
Hill; and scarcely had our men halted 
for the second time, when we caught a 
glimpse of a light battery galloping from 
the Rebel rear toward the empty re- 
doubt. Our artillery-men instantly train- 
ed their guns on them, but too late; they 
gained their point, and, unlimbering with 
great rapidity, sent over their defiance, 
in the shape of conical shells. An Aid 
came running with a written order to 
our Colonel—for horseback exercise was 
somewhat risky at that time and place— 
and, hastily reading it, the Colonel faced 
the regiment by the right flank, and 
started it for a covered way leading to 
the front line. Going down the covered 
way, we met wounded men, walking and 
being carried to the rear, and from them 
we learned that the troops engaged were 
the First, Second, and Third Divisions 
of the Ninth Corps. 

We halted fora moment, to allow a line 
of stretcher-bearers to pass, with their 
loads of wounded soldiers. Pityingly and 
curiously we gazed at their pale faces, for 
this is the time that tries the courage of 
men, and requires more nerve to main- 
tain an outward composure than it does 
to dash into the battle. I eagerly watch- 
ed the faces of my men. To me—an 
old soldier—these sights find feelings 
were nothing new; but how would the 
colored soldiers he affected? 1 had con- 
fidence in them, and a glance re-assured 
me. Most of their faces bore a resolute, 
determined look, and in the eyes of some 
there was the glitter of revenge. A few 
showed signs of abject fear. Their coal- 
black faces had turned to an ashy color ; 
the red lips were white ; their teeth chat- 
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tered, as if an attack of the “shakes ” had 
seized them; their eyes rolled about, 
while their trembling limbs could hardly 
support them. Among the wounded was 
a Captain from one of the White regi- 
ments, shot through the left arm, be- 
tween the elbow and wrist, and the right 
leg at the knee. A handkerchief was 
bound around the leg, and tightly twist- 
ed with a bayonet, to prevent bleeding ; 
while a suspender and another bayonet 
did similar service for the arm. He was 
sitting on a stretcher, coolly smoking his 
pipe: wearing an unruffled countenance, 
as though war and wounds had never 
troubled him. “Go in, my bully Black 
boys!” he exclaimed ; “go in, and clean 
out those Johnnies over yonder; that’s 
what the Government is feeding you 
for.” 

“Deed, we'll try it on, and do de best 
we can,” answered one of the men; and 
all of them seemed to gain courage and 
take heart from the heroic example be- 
fore them. 

Following the wounded were about 
fifty prisoners on their way to the rear, 
under guard. They were greatly alarmed 
at the appearance of Negro soldiers, and 
some besought their White guards “not 
to let the niggers bayonet them.” Among 
them were a number of wounded, who 
were carried in pieces of shelter-tents 
and rubber blankets. One young man, 
with a gaping wound in the right breast, 
cried out to the men carrying him, “ For 
God’s sake, boys, don’t let the niggers 
kill me! I can’t live long; oh, let me 
die in peace.” 

“Don’t be skeered,” said a Black Cor- 
poral; “we don’t kill wounded men. 
Here, take a drink of this.” And he 
held his canteen, filled with cool water, 
to the lips of the dying man, and, wiping 
away the bloody froth, gave him all he 
wished ; then carefully poured a little 
over the wound. The Rebels around 
him looked on with amazement, and one 
of them, with tears running down his 
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cheeks, drew from his dirty cotton haver- 
sack two long plugs of Virginia tobacco, 
and, thrusting them into the hands of 
the Black soldier, said, ina husky voice: 
“Here, boy, take these; it’s all I’ve got 
to give ye, but, fore God, if I had a 
million dollars here, ye should have it 
all! He’s my young brother, and I nev- 
er looked for a kindness from any of you 
uns.” 

The prisoners were hurried off to the 
rear. We were started, on the “double- 
quick,” for the front—the men crouch- 
ing low, to avoid the grape-shot and bul- 
lets that were whistling overhead, and 
halted behind the high earth-works of 
the outer line. Closely following us (the 
30th) were the 39th, 27th, and 43d regi- 
ments of United States Colored troops, 
which comprised the First Brigade ; and, 
after them, the Second Brigade, com- 
posed of the 19th, 23d, and 31st Colored. 
This opportunity was taken by the men 
to make a hasty breakfast of hard-tack 
and slice of raw pork. A regiment of 
dismounted cavalry were at the breast- 
works, keeping up a light fire with their 
carbines. The Rebels were almost si- 
lent, and seemed to be awaiting our at- 
tack. 

The order, “Fix bayonets,” was giv- 
en, and, before the rattling of steel had 
ceased, the command, “Trail arms! 
Forward, double-quick_ march!” A few 
sand-bags had been placed inside of the 
breastworks, to assist in climbing over, 
but not enough for the purpose, and the 
ranks were much disordered before the 
open field was reached. As we com- 
menced to move, the dismounted caval- 
ry-men rose up in a body, and opened 
a heavy fire, to assist us, by “keeping 
down” the Rebels, while the artillery 
belched out in full force. But the Reb- 
els were not to be kept down, as the 
fierce “zip-zip-zee” of bullets about our 
ears abundantly testified. 

My company, designated “H,” was 
the sixth in line from the right, and next, 
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on the left, to the regimental colors. 
The appearance of the colors was the 
signal for a Rebel battery of six pieces, 
on our left, and the battery on Cemetery 
Hill, to open on us. Then came the 
rushing, hurtling sound of grape-shot, in 
close proximity ; and I heard a crashing 
noise at my right hand, like that made 
by a butcher, when he strikes a piece of 
meat with his cleaver. Turning, I saw 
a great gap in the right of my company. 
Six men had been swept away from my 
very side. “Close up, men, close up!” 
I cried, and instantly the gap was closed. 
A Rebel battery on our right now opened, 
and sent a charge of grape through the 
color- guard, killing and wounding half 
of them. Down went the Stars and 
Stripes, the Color Sergeant spattering 
them with his blood and brains, a grape- 
shot having torn his head in pieces. A 
Corporal of the color- guard, throwing 
down his musket, caught them up so 
quickly that they scarcely touched the 
ground. A grape-shot took off the top 
of the flag-staff, throwing him down, 
but he held fast to his colors, and, ris- 
ing, rushed forward again. The cry now 
was, “Forward, 30th; forward, boys! 
forward! forward!” Every nerve was 
strained to press forward, for that was 
our only chance for safety. When half- 
way across, I saw a row of brown hats 
rise above the Rebel works, and instant- 
ly a stream of fire ran down their line, 
and a torrent of bullets came sweep- 
ing through our ranks. Involuntarily, I 
closed my eyes with the flash, for I 
thought my time had surelycome. The 
crater was soon reached, and we tumbled 
down into it, and again were in compar- 
ative safety. Here we halted, and our 
warmest sympathies wefe enlisted for 
the regiments following, for we knew, by 
the heavy rolling of the musketry and 
booming of artillery, that they were ex- 
posed to a furious fire. In spite of the 
heat and the roar of battle, I gazed curi- 
ously around, and beheld a sight that I 
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can never forget. The explosion had 
torn a chasm in the earth about 150 feet 
long, fifty feet wide, and varying in depth 
from ten to thirty feet. Huge blocks 
of clay, weighing tons, were scattered 
around. Torn, blackened, and crushed, 
lay about a hundred dead Rebels ; many 
were partially buried in the earth. The 
First Division, when they entered the 
crater, found some living, and dug out 
about twenty —the only survivors of the 
ill-fated 22d South Carolina Regiment. 
Large numbers of Union wounded were 
collected here, and, lying on a stretcher, 
was the Colonel of the 59th Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, fatally wounded. Brig- 
adier-General William F. Bartlette, with 
his brigade, were guarding the three sides 
of the crater toward the enemy. 

Our halt was of but short duration, 
and we passed out to the right, through 
a traverse already occupied by White 
soldiers. Keeping in the traverse as far 
as we could, we clambered out of the 
breastworks to the open field toward our 
line, and then moved rapidly toward the 
right, so as to lap the Rebel line for about 
a hundred yards. Here we were ex- 
posed toa pitiless musketry-fire, and the 
Rebel battery on the right swept our 
ranks with grape and canister, at point- 
blank range. The 39th rapidly took a 
position to support us as soon as we 
should move by the left flank. We were 
obliged to wait for them, and the few 
seconds that elapsed seemed ages. The 
brave Color Corporal who picked up the 
colors when the Sergeant was killed, was 
shot dead, and a stalwart private seized 
them. Our Colonel was seen gesticu- 
lating, and, with his hat on the point of 
his sword, started on a run in the direc- 
tion of the Rebels. There was no need 
to cry, “ By the left flank,” for the men 
saw him, and, yelling wildly, faced to 
the left, toward the breastworks where 
the enemy lay, and followed him. The 
Rebel works were well protected with 
trees, with sharpened branches, laid close 
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in front, (abatis, it is called) and wires 
strung along. Into this we forced our 
way. Our artillery-fire had displaced 
some of the abatis, and through these 
little gaps the men streamed, the Rebels 
shooting them down, and we unable to 
return their fire. I have been in most 
of the battles of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, but never was it my lot to encoun- 
ter such a fire. The air seemed alive 
with bullets, and so thick were they 
that it seemed a perfect rush and scream 
of lead. To the top of the Rebel works 
went the regiment—officers and men 
seeming to struggle which should be 
there first; and, looking down inside, 
we saw the Rebels bending on one knee, 
braced and ready to receive us on the 
bayonet’s point. As we jumped down, 
with the 39th close at our heels, most 
of the Rebels threw down their guns, 
and, holding up their hands, begged for 
mercy. A few, trying to escape, were 
instantly shot down. Their commander, 
a Major, calling to his men “to die, but 
never surrender to niggers,” took ref- 
uge, with a dozen men, in a bomb-proof, 
and defied us todo our worst. A shower 
of bullets was quickly poured upon them, 
followed by a dash, and the bomb-proof 
was filled with Blacks; and, in its dark- 
ness, ensued a hand-to-hand struggle, 
such as seldom occurs, even in war. 
The conflict was of short duration, and 
our defiant foes were ruthlessly bayonet- 
ed, but not until they had sold their lives 
dearly, and caused many of their assail- 
ants to bite the dust. 

Our prisoners were at once started for 
the rear. The White troops extended 
their right so as to nearly connect with 
our left. The officers made great exer- 
tions to form their men again, for there 
was not a company that had any thing 
like a line of battle; and the 39th were 
as badly mixed up as we were. Our no- 
ble little Major, Robert Leach—shot 
through the lungs—was carried past me. 
Then our young Colonel, Delavan Bates, 
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with a round, gory hole on the right 
cheek and left temple, showing where 
a bullet had passed through his head; 
then the Lieutenant-Colonel of the 39th, 
badly wounded; while a host of enlist- 
ed men, slightly wounded, were making 
their way to the rear, groaning, swear- 
ing, and praying —for the wounded Ne- 
gro must make some noise. Half of 
our regiment were killed or wounded ; 
not a Field officer remained, the Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel being absent, sick, at that 
time. 

The men were wild with excitement, 
and crouched low to avoid the storm of 
bullets and grape that was skimming 
the earth-works. It was impossible to 
establish any thing like order. In the 
midst of all this confusion, the cry was 
raised, “ The Rebels arecharging! Here 
they come!” 

“ Up, boys, up, and drive them back 
shouted the officers, and the men stood 
up, bravely. There was the Rebel line, 
not ten yards off, rapidly advancing, fir- 
ing as they came. They had lain in a 
ditch, unseen by us, and had watched 
their opportunity. Their line extended 
beyond our right—flanking us—and to 
the left as far as we could see. Compa- 
ny “A” was promptly faced to protect 
our right flank, and the men opened fire ; 
but the volley was but a hurried, irregu- 
lar one, and hardly a man fell from the 
Rebel ranks. “The White troops are 
breaking!” shouted some one, and we 
could see that there was great confusion 
among the 14th New York Heavy Artil- 
lery, on our left, and the fear of being 
cut off and surrounded seized upon every 
one. “Close in, to the left,’ was or- 
dered, and the men commenced moving 
down the traverse. But the enemy were 
upon them, stabbing them with bayonets 
and shooting them down. We were rout- 
ed; resistance was impossible ; surren- 
der but death; no chance remained but 
flight: and jumping out of the breast- 
works, most of the fugitives started for 
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the Union works, while some crowded 
down the traverse toward the crater. I 
was among the latter, with a few faithful 
men, who trusted me, and would not 
leave the field till their Captain did. If 
the Black troops were brave in their 
charge, they were wild with terror, and, 
as a body, unmanageable in their defeat. 
The crater was soon gained, but many 
soldiers, White and Black, fell in at- 
tempting to reach it. The Second Col- 
ored Brigade had attempted to advance 
in the direction of Cemetery Hill, but 
were driven back at the same time that 
the First Brigade was routed. The White 
troops, being mixed up with the Black, 
shared in the panic, and all came tum- 
bling headlong into the crater. Many 


rushed through it toward our lines, until 
hardly a thousand men remained on the 
battle-ground. The Ninth Corps—Burn- 
side’s Ninth Corps, that had served with 
bravery and distinction at Roanoke Isl- 


land, Newbern, South Mountain, Antie- 
tam, Fredericksburg, Vicksburg, Knox- 
ville, Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court- 
house, North Anna River, Cold Harbor, 
and the first assault on Petersburg—was 
broken. Nota skeleton organization of 
even a regiment, much less brigade for- 
mations, remained. But, though broken 
and defeated, there were veterans who 
would not yield till every inch of ground 
had been disputed. With the crater for 
their rallying-point they halted, and faced 
the enemy. Officers stopped men by 
putting revolvers at their heads, and en- 
listed men stopped truant officers with 
the bayonet’s point. Promptly they ral- 
lied, and hurled back so steady and 
deadly a fire, that the Rebels were glad 
to seek shelter in covered ways and 
traverses. A Sergeant, carrying the col- 
ors of the Ninth New Hampshire, sprang 
to the top of the works, and, waving his 
tattered flag, called out: “Men of the 
Ninth New Hampshire, will you leave 
these old colors for the Rebels? Rally, 
rally, rally on the old flag!” A little band 
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clustered around him. The Black troops 
rallied near the traverse, down which 
they had been driven. Bullets were 
sweeping the top of the mine, and the 
battery on Cemetery Hill, having a plun- 
ging fire, threw grape directly in among 
us: so that one side of our fort was ab- 
solutely untenable. The men dropped 
thick and fast— most of them shot dead 
with a bullet in the brain. Officers fought 
with muskets and revolvers; searched 
the cartridge-boxes of the dead for am- 
munition; loaded rifles for their men; 
gave them other guns when their own 
became foul and hot: and so the Rebel 
charge was checked. A little calm fol- 
lowed. Our men improved the oppor- 
tunity to load a large number of the 
muskets that lay scattered around, and 
placed them in readiness for instant use. 
A few of our troops held a ditch a few 
feet in front of the crater, and were 
keeping up a brisk fire. The heat was 
now terrible. The wounded were crying 
for water, and most of the canteens were 
empty. A few cartridges were brought 
to us from the rear, and were distributed 
among the soldiers who were short of 
ammunition. English ammunition for 
Enfield rifles, was found on the dead 
Rebels—distinguishable by the blue pa- 
per used in its manufacture. 

Another charge soon followed, and was 
repulsed; but the Rebels improved the 
opportunity to place a field-piece in po- 
sition, so as to rake the crater through 
the traverse on the right. There was an 
open place at our end of the traverse 
about eight feet wide and four feet deep. 
A breastwork must be built across it, or 
all be lost. General Bartlette ordered a 
detail of colored troops for this duty, 
and they commenced throwing in chunks 
of clay, and, stripping the dead, filled 
their clothing with dirt. A few moments 
showed them that the work could not 
be accomplished in this manner. Some 
one cried out, “ Put in the dead men;” 
and this suggestion was instantly acted 
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upon. There were plenty of dead, and 
the men piled them across the gap, as 
cord-wood is piled. White and Black, 
Union and Rebel, officers and privates, 
were heaped on top of each other, and 
formed a solid barricade of human flesh. 
Some of the working-party were killed, 
and their comrades threw them in with 
the rest. A dozen attempts to charge 
were made by the enemy, but none suc- 
ceeded, till nearly noon, when they ad- 
vanced within fifty feet of us. A Rebel 
mortar battery, throwing ten-inch shells, 
opened fire, and, after a few trials, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining our range so well, 
that they dropped their shells directly 
into the crater. Every shell brought 
death and wounds into our ranks. Look- 


ing upward, we could see them coming, 
a little black speck; then hear them 
“whish, whish, whish,” then a deafen- 
ing explosion, and the men would be 


stricken down. The Major of a Maine 
regiment —a stout, portly man— was 
struck bya shell, and his head and neck 
severed clean from the body. 

Our thirst was now well nigh intoler- 
able, and the tongues of many protruded 
from their mouths, black and swollen. 
The dead were bloated to twice their 
natural size, and were already blackened 
and distorted. A sickening stench, such 
as can only be known on the battle-field, 
nearly choked us. Despair was depict- 
ed on the face of many a brave man; and 
leaving the line of battle, they sat down, 
and seemed to resign all hope. The ex- 
cessive heat overcame not a few, and 
they lay down among the dead. Every 
few minutes, a man would drop dead 
from shot or shell, and each seemed to 
think it would be his turn next. An 
effort was made to dig a covered way to 
the open field on the side toward the 
Federal line, but, with worn-out men, it 
progressed slowly. Officers tried to en- 
courage their men to hold out till dark, 
and then we would all rush for our lines. 
But threats or promises were alike un- 
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availing: the men could not hold out 
much longer, and they knew it. Not 
half a dozen rounds of ammunition per 
man were left. To escape from the cra- 
ter was impossible, for a steep, slippery 
bank must be climbed in full view of 
the enemy, not twenty yards off. Great 
numbers were killed in attempting to 
reach the rear, by this way. 

Among our troops was a company of 
Indians, belonging to the 2d Michigan 
Sharp-.shooters. A number of them 
were fatally wounded, and, clustering 
together, covered their heads with their 
blouses, and commenced chanting their 
death-song. Their unhurt comrades 
crawled to the very top of the bank, 
and rising up, would take a quick and 
fatal aim, then drop quickly down again. 
They seemed to bear charmed lives, and 
escaped the many bullets shot at them. 
Our men in the ditch outside had ex- 
pended all their ammunition, and fell an 
easy prey to the next Rebel charge. 
Their capture was announced to us by 
the simultaneous appearance of Rebel 
battle-flags on our front and both flanks, 
not ten feet from the crater. The Reb- 
els threw over muskets with bayonets 
attached, and a number were severely 
wounded by this harpooning. style of 
warfare. We could hear the commands 
of the Rebel officers, and knew that 
they would soon charge us. Finally, we 
heard the order, “Forward, 42d; give 
one jump, and go right over!” And 
the 42d North Carolina Infantry came 
with a rush, hardly heeding our feeble 
defense, shooting and knocking down 
the men who tried to make a stand, 
and, rushing through the crater, planted 
their battle- flag on the highest part of 
the earth-works, loudly yelling defiance 
to the troops in the Federal line. Gen- 
eral Bartlette had ordered a surrender 
when he heard the Rebel order to ad- 
vance, but in the confusion it was un- 
heard by some ; and keeping up a resist- 
ance, many lost their lives—a useless 
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sacrifice. Our men threw down their 
guns, took off their equipments, and 
awaited the orders of their captors. 
The Blacks had surrendered with the 
others. A second Rebel line followed 
the first, and they commenced bayonet- 
ing the wounded Negro soldiers, and 
shooting the others. Determined to sell 
their lives as dearly as_ possible, aban- 
doning all hope, and in the frenzy of de- 
spair, the Negroes caught up the rifles 
they had thrown down, and in a body 
rushed upon the Rebels, shot, bayonet- 
ed, fought with musket butts, and even 
throttled their foes, till the Rebel com- 
mander ordered his men back, and with 
great difficulty checked the inhuman 
massacre. Then, assuring the Negroes, 
who were standing together like wild 
beasts at bay, that they should all be 
treated as prisoners of war if they surren- 
dered, but all be slaughtered if they re- 
fused, he succeeded in obtaining a sort of 
truce. Athis request, some of the Union 
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officers advised the Blacks to give them- 
selves up, telling them they would only 
waste their lives for nothing. Finally, 
they were prevailed upon to throw down 
their arms again, which they did reluc- 
tantly and distrustfully. All the prison- 
ers who could walk were hustled to the 
rear. 

My capture was followed by seven 
long months of imprisonment at Dan- 
ville, Columbia, Salisbury, and other 
places, till exchange reached me, March 
Ist, 1865. 

The Federal loss in this battle was 
between four and five thousanc; eleven 
hundred of these prisoners. The Reb- 
els lost about two thousand ; three hun- 
dred and fifty perished in the explo- 
sion. 

General Grant concluded his official 
report of the affair with these words, 
“Thus terminated in disaster, what prom- 
ised to be the most successful assault of 
the campaign.” 
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REVEALING THE FATE OF MY CANNIBAL. 


E had been watching intently 

\ \ the faint, shadowy outline along 
the horizon, and wondering whether it 
were really land, or but a cloudy simili- 
tude of it; while we bore down upon it 
all the afternoon in fine style, and the 
breeze freshened as evening came on. 
It was all clear sailing, and we were in 
pretty good spirits—which is not always 
the case with landsmen at sea. 

Sitting there on the after-deck, I had 
asked myself, more than once: If life 
were made up of placid days like this, 
how long would life be sweet? I gave 
it up every time; for one is not inclined 
to consider so curiously as to press any 
problem to a solution in those indolent 
latitudes. 


Perhaps it was Captain Kidd who told 
me he had sailed out of a twelve-knot 
breeze on a sudden—slipping off the 
edges of it, as it were—and found his: 
sails all aback as he slid into a dead 
calm. There, rocking in still weather, 
he saw another bark, almost within hail, 
blown into the west and out of sight, like 
a bird in a March gale. 

I wonder what caused me to think of 
Kidd’s experiences just then? I can’t 
imagine, unless it was some prescient 
shadow floating in my neighborhood — 
the precursor of the little event that 
followed. Such things do happen, and 
when we least expect it; though, fortu- 
nately, they don’t worry us as a general 
thing. I did not worry at all, but sat 
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the-e by myself, while some of my fel- 
low-passengers took a regular “constitu- 
tional” up and down the deck, and over 
and over it, until the nervous woman be- 
low in the cabin “blessed her stars,” 
and wished herself ashore. 

I preferred sitting and pondering over 
the cloud that seemed slowly to rise 
from the sea, assuming definite and un- 
deniable appearances of land. 

I knew very well what land it must 
be: one of a group of islands, every inch 
of which I had traversed with the zeal of 
youthful enthusiasm ; but which of them, 
was a question I almost feared to have 
answered. Yet, what difference could 
it make to me! The land was provi- 
dentially in our course, but not on our 
way-bill. If we were within gunshot of 
its loveliest portion, we must needs pass 
on as frigidly as though it were Charyb- 
dis, or something equally dreadful ; and 
I began to think it might be something of 
the sort, because of its besetting tempta- 
tions. 

There was not the slightest doubt as 
to the certainty of its being land, when 
we went down to supper; and, at sun- 
set, we knew the dark spots were val- 
leys, and the bright ones hills. I fan- 
cied a hundred bronze-hued faces were 
turned toward us as we seemed to twin- 
kle away off in their sunset sea like a 
fallen star, or something of that sort. I 
thought I could almost hear the sea beat- 
ing upon the crusts of the reef in the 
twilight; but perhaps I did not, for the 
land was miles away, and night hid it 
presently, while the old solitude of the 
ocean impressed us all as though we 
were again in the midst of its unbroken, 
circular wastes. Then they played whist 
in the cabin —all but me: I hung over 
the ship’s side, resolved to watch all 
night for the lights on shore —the flick- 
ering watch-fires in the mountain camps 
—for I knew I should see them, as we 
were bound to pass the island before 
morning. 
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The night was intensely dark; clouds 
muffled the stars, and not a spark of 
light was visible in any direction over 
the waters. A shower could easily have 
quenched the beacons I was seeking, and 
my vigil soon became tedious: so, pres- 
ently I followed the others and turned 
in, rather disconsolate and disgusted. 

Toward midnight the wind fell rapid- 
ly, and within half an hour we found 
ourselves in a dead calm, when the moan 
of the breakers was quite audible on 
our starboard quarter. The Captain was 
nervous and watchful; the currents in 
the channel were strong, and he saw, by 
the variation in the compass, that the 
vessel was being whirled in a great circle 
around a point of the island. 

Fortunately it began to get light be- 
fore the danger grew imminent: at three 
o'clock we were within soundings, and, 
shortly after, we plumped the anchor 
into the rough coral at the bottom of a 
pretty little harbor, where, the Captain 
informed us, we must ride all day, and 
get out with the land-breeze, that would 
probably come down at night. I rushed 
up in the gray dawn, and bent my gaze 
upon the shore. I think I must have 
turned pale or trembled a little, or done 
something sensational and appropriate, 
though no one observed it: whereat I 
was rather glad, on the whole, for they 
could not have understood it if I had 
done my best to explain—which I had 
not the least idea of doing, however, for 
it was none of their affair. 

I knew that place the moment I saw 
it—the very spot of all I most desired 
to see—and I resolved, in my secret 
soul, to go ashore, there and then: ami- 
cably, if I might; forcibly, if I must. 

The Captain was not over-genial that 
morning, either: he hated detention, and 
was a trifle nervous about being tied up 
under the lee of the land, for twelve or 
twenty hours. So he growled if any one 
approached him all that day, and posi- 
tively refused to allow the ship’s-boat to 
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be touched, unless we drifted upon the 
rocks, broadside — which, he seemed to 
think, was not entirely out of the ques- 
tion. I was sure there would be a ca- 
noe — perhaps, several—alongside by 
sunrise: so I said nothing, but waited 
in silence, determined to desert when 
the time came; and the Captain might 
whistle me back, if he could. 
Presently the time came. We were 
rocking easily on the swell, directly to 
the eastward of a deep valley. The sky 
was ruddy; the air fresh and invigorat- 
ing, but soft as the gales of Paradise. 
We were in the tropics. You would have 
known it with your eyes shut: the whole 
wonderful atmosphere confessed it. But, 
with your eyes open, those white birds, 
sailing like snow-flakes through the im- 
maculate, blue heavens, with tail feathers 
like our pennant; the floating gardens 
of the sea, through which we had been 
ruthlessly plowing for a couple of days 
back; the gorgeous sunrises and sun- 


sets—all were proofs positive of our 
latitude. 
What a sunrise it was on that morn- 


ing! Yet I stood with my back to it, 
looking west; for there I saw, firstly, 
the foam on the reef—as crimson as 
blood — falling over the wine-stained 
waves; then it changed as the sun as- 
cended, like clouds of golden powder, 
indescribably magnificent, shaken and 
scattered upon the silver snow-drifts of 
the coral reef, dazzling to behold, and 
continually changing. 

Beyond it, in the still water, was re- 
flected a long, narrow strip of beach; 
above it, green pastures and umbrageous 
groves, with native huts, like great bird’s- 
nests, half hidden among them; and the 
weird, slender coc.a-palms were there— 
those exclamation- points in the poetry 
of tropic landscape. All this lay slum- 
bering securely between high walls of 
verdure ; while at the upper end, where 
the valley was like a niche set in the 
green and glorious mountains, two wa- 
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ter-falls floated downward like smoke- 
columns on a heavy morning. Angels 
and ministers of Grace !—do you, in your 
airy perambulations, visit haunts more 
lovely than this? As lovely as that un- 
discovered country, from whose bourne 
the traveler would rather not look back: 
premising that the traveler were as sin- 
gularly constituted as I am; which is, 
peradventure, not probable. 

They knew it was morning almost as 
soon as we did, though they lived a few 
furlongs farther west, and had no notion 
of the immediate proximity of a strange 
craft—by no means rakish in her rig, 
however: only a simple merchantman, 
bound for Auckland from San Francis- 
co, but the victim of circumstances, and, 
in consequence, tied to the bottom of 
the sea when half-way over. 

They knew it was morning. I saw 
them swarming out of their grassy nests, 
brown, sleek-limbed, and naked. They 
regarded with amazement our floating 
home. The news spread, and the groves 
were suddenly peopled with my dear bar- 
barians, who hate civilization almost as 
much as I do, and are certainly quite as 
idolatrous and indolent as I ever aspire 
to be. 

I turned my palms outward toward 
them; I lifted up my voice, and cried: 
“Hail, my brothers; we hasten with 
the morning; we follow after the sun. 
Greetings to you, dwellers in the West!” 

Nobody heard me. I looked again. 
Down they came upon the shore, wading 
into the sea. Then such a carnival as 
they celebrated in the shallow water, was 
a novelty for some of my cabin friends ; 
but I knew all about it. I’d done the 
same thing often enough, myself, when 
I was young, and free, and innocent, and 
savage. I knew they were asking them- 
selves a thousand questions as to our sud- 
den appearance in their seas, and would 
rather like to have known who we were, 
and where we were going, but scorned 
toaskus. They had once or twice been 
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visited by the same sort of whitish-look- 
ing people, and they had found those 
colorless faces uncivil, and the bleached- 
out skins by no means to be trusted with 
those whom they considered their infe- 
riors. They didf’t know that it is one of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Civilization 
to bully one’s way through the world. 
Then I prayed that they might be mov- 
ed to send out a canoe, so that I could 
debark and go inland for the day. I 
prayed very earnestly, and out she came: 
one of their tiny, fragile canoes, looking 
like a deserted chrysalis, with the invis- 
ible wings of the spiritual, tutelary but- 
terfly wafting it over the waves. In this 
chrysalis dug-out sat a tough little body, 
with a curly head, which I recognized in 
a minute as belonging to a once friend 
and comrade in my delightful exile, when 
I was a successful prodigal, and wasted 
my substance in the most startling and 


effectual manner, and enjoyed it a great 
deal better than if I had kept it in the 


bank, as they advised me to do. On he 
came, beating the sea with his broad 
paddle, alternately by either side of the 
canoe, and regarding us with a com- 
mendable degree of suspicion. I greet- 
ed him in his peculiar dialect. The gift 
of tongues seemed suddenly to have de- 
scended upon me, for I found little diffi- 
culty in saying every thing I wanted to 
say, in a remarkably brief space of time. 

“Hail, little friend!” said 1; “great 
love to you. Howis it on shore now?” 

He replied that it was decidedly nice 
on shore now, and that his love for me 
was as much as mine for him, and more, 
too, and that consequently he was pre- 
pared to conduct me thither, regardless 
of expense. 

I went with that lovely boy on shore. 
The Captain could not resist my per- 
suasive appeals for a short leave of ab- 
sence, and sol went. Perhaps it would 
not have been advisable for him to have 
suppressed me; and he made a court- 
eous virtue of necessity. 
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I had leave to stop till evening, unless 
I heard a signal-gun, upon hearing which 
I was to return immediately on board, 
or suffer the consequences. 

Now, I am free to confess, that the 
consequences didn’t appall me as we 
swung off from the vessel, where I had 
been an uneasy prisoner for many days; 
and I fell to chatting with Niga, my 
dusky friend, in a sort of desperate joy. 

Niga was a regular trump. He had 
more than once piled on horseback be- 
hind me, in the sweet days when we used 
to ride double — yea, and even treble, if 
necessary. There was usually a great 
deal more boy than horse on the prem- 
ises: hence this questionable economy 
in our cavalry regulations. Niga told 
me many things as we drew near the 
reef: he talked of nearly every body and 
every thing; but of all that he told me, 
he said nothing of the one I most longed 
to hear about. Yet, somehow or other, 
I could not quite bring myself to ask 
him, out and out, this question. You 
know, sometimes it is hard to shape 
words just as you want them shaped, 
and the question is never asked in con- 
sequence. 

The reef was growling tremendously. 
We were drawing nearer to it every 
moment. I thought the chances were 
against us; but Niga was self-possess- 
ed, and, as he had crossed it once that 
morning—and in the most dangerous di- 
rection of the two, that is, against the 
grain of the waves—I concluded there 
was no special need of my making a 
scene: and in the next moment we were 
poised in a terrific cataract of glittering 
and rushing breakers, snatched up and 
held trembling in mid-air, with the ca- 
noe half filled with water, and I-perfect- 
ly blind with spray. 

It was a memorable moment ina very 
short voyage; and the general verdict 
on board ship, where they were watch- 
ing us with some interest, was, that it 
served me right. 
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When my eyes were once more free of 
the water, I found myself in the midst of 
the natives, who had been waiting just 
inside of the reef to receive us; and, as 
they recognized me, they laid a hand on 
the canoe, as many as could crowd about 
it, fairly lifting it out of the water on our 
way to the shore, all the while wailing 
at the top of their voices their mournful 
and desolate wail. 

It was impossible for me to decide 
whether that chant of theirs was an ex- 
pression of joy, or sorrow: the nature of 
it is precisely the same, in either case. 

So we went on shore in our little tri- 
umphal procession, and there I was em- 
braced in a very emphatic manner by 
savages of every conceivable sex, age, 
and color. Having mutely submitted to 


their genuine expressions of love, I was 
conducted—a willing and bewildered cap- 
tive—along the beach, around the little 
point that separates the river from the 
sea, and thence by the river-bank to the 


house I knew so well. I believe I look- 
ed at every dusky face in that assem- 
blage, two or three times over, but saw 
not the one I sought. 

What could it mean? Was he hunt- 
ing in the mountains, or fishing beyond 
the headland, or sick, or in prison, that 
he came not to greet me? Surely, some- 
thing had befallen him—something seri- 
ous and unusual—or he would have been 
the first to welcome me home to barbar- 
ism! 

A strange dread clouded my mind: it 
increased and multiplied as we passed 
on toward the house that had been home 
tome. Then, having led me to the out- 
er door, the people all sat there upon the 
ground, and began wailing piteously. 

I hastily crossed the narrow outer 
room, lifted the plaited curtain, and enter- 
ed the inner chamber, where I had spent 
my strange, wild holiday long months be- 
fore. I looked earnestly about me, while 
my eyes gradually became familiar with 
the dulllight. Nothing seemed changed. 
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I could point at once to almost every ar- 
ticle in the room. It seemed but yes- 
terday that I had stolen away from them 
in the gray dawn, and repented my de- 
sertion too late. 

I soon grew accustomed to the som- 
bre light of the room. I saw sitting 
about me, in the corners, bowed figures, 
with their faces hidden in grief. There 
was no longer any doubt as to the nat- 
ure of their emotion. It was grief that 
had stricken the household, and the grief 
that death alone occasions. I counted 
every figure in the room; I recognized 
each, the same that I had known wher 
I dwelt among them: he alone was ab- 
sent. 

I don’t know what possessed me at 
that moment. I felt an almost uncon- 
trollable desire to laugh, as though it 
were some masgue gotten up for my 
amusement. Then I wished they would 
cease their masking, for I felt too mis- 
erable to laugh. Then I was utterly at 
a loss to know what to do, so I walked 
to the old-fashioned bed —our old-fash- 
ioned bed— in the corner, looking just 
as it used to. I think the same old spi- 
der was there still, clinging to the can- 
opy: the very same old fellow, in his 
harlequin tights, that we used to watch, 
and talk about, and wonder what he was 
thinking of, to stop so still, day after 
day, and week after week, up there on 
the canopy. I threw myself upon the 
edge of the bed, my feet resting upon 
the floor; and there I tried to think of 
every thing but that one dreadful reality 
that would assert itself, in spite of my 
efforts to deny it. 

Where was my friend? Where could 
he be, that these, his friends, were so 
bowed with sorrow? The question in- 
volved a revelation, already anticipated 
in my mind. That revelation I dreaded 
as I would dread my own death-sen- 
tence. But it came at last. A woman 
who had been humbling herself in the 
dust, moved toward me from the shadow 
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that half concealed her. She did not 
rise to her feet: she was half reclining 
on the mats of the floor, her features 
veiled in the long, black hair of her race. 
One hand was extended toward me, 
then the other; the body followed: and 
so she moved, slowly and painfully, to- 
ward the bedside. 

It was his mother. I knew her intu- 
itively. Close to the bed she came, and 
crouched by me, upon the floor. There, 
with one hand clasped close over mine, 
the other flooded with her copious tears, 
and her forehead bowed almost to the 
floor, she poured forth the measure of 
her woe. The moment her voice was 
heard, those out of the house ceased 
wailing, and seemed to be listening to 
the elegy of the bereaved. 

Her voice was husky with grief; bro- 
ken again and again with sobs. I seem- 
ed to understand perfectly the nature of 
her story, though my knowledge of the 
dialect was very deficient. 

The mother’s soul was quickened with 
her pathetic theme. The frenzy of the 
poet inspired her lips. It was an epic 
she was chanting, celebrating the career 
of her boy-hero. She told of his birth, 
and wonderful childhood ; of his beauti- 
ful strength; of his sublime affection, 
and the friend it had brought him from 
over the water. 

She referred frequently to our former 
associations, and seemed to delight in 
dwelling upon them. Then came the 
story of his death —the saddest canto 
of the melancholy whole. 

How shall I ever forgive myself the 
selfish pleasure I took in striving to re- 
model an immortal soul. What business 
had I to touch so sensitive an organism ; 
susceptible of infinite impressions, but 
incapable, in its prodigality, of separat- 
ing and dismissing the evil, and retain- 
ing only the good — therefore, fit only to 
increase and develop in the suitable at- 
mosphere with which the Creator had 

surrounded it ? 
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Why did I not foresee the climax ? 

I might have known that one reared 
in the nursery of Nature, as free to 
speak and act as the very winds of 
heaven to blow whither they list, could 
ill support the manacles of our modern 
proprieties. Of what use to him could 
be a knowledge of the artifices of soci- 
ety? Simply a temptation, and a snare! 

What was the story of his fate? That 
he came safely home, rejoicing in his 
natural freedom ; that he could not ex- 
press his delight at finding home so 
pleasant; that his days were spent in 
telling of the wonderful things he had 
seen; more sects than the gods of the 
South Seas— more doubters than be- 
lievers; contradictions, and insults, and 
suspicions, everywhere. They laughed 
again, when they thought of us, and 
pitied us all the while. 

But his exhilaration wore off, after a 
time. Thencame the reaction. A rest- 
lessness ; an undefined, unsatisfied long- 
ing. Life became a burden. The seed 
of dissension had fallen in fresh and fal- 
low soil: it was a souvenir of his so- 
journ among us. He, the child of Nat- 
ure; must now follow out the artificial 
and _ hollow life of the world, or die un- 
satisfied; for he could not return to his 
original sphere of trust and contentment. 
He had learned to doubt all things, as 
naturally as any of us. 

For days he moaned in spirit, and was 
troubled ; nothing consoled him; his 
soul was broken of its rest; he grew 
desperate and melancholy. 

I believe he was distracted with the 
problem of society, and I can not won- 
der at it. One day, when his condition 
had become no longer endurable, he 
stole off to sea in his canoe, thinking, 
perhaps, that he could reach this conti- 
nent, or some other; possibly, hoping 
never again to meet human faces, for he 
could not trust them. 

It was his heroic exit from a life that 
no longer interested him. Great was 
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the astonishment of the Islanders, who 
looked upon him as one possessed of 
the Evil Spirit, and special sacrifices 
were offered in his behalf, but the gods 
were inexorable, and, after several days 
upon the solitary sea, a shadow, a mote, 
drifted toward the valley —a canoe, with 
a famishing and delirious voyager, that 
was presently tossed and broken in the 
surges ; then, a dark body glistened for 
a moment, wet with spray, and sank for- 
ever, while the shining coral reef was 
stained with the blood of the first-born. 

I heard it all in the desolate wail of 
the mother, yet could not weep; my 
eyes burned like fire. 

Little Niga came for me presently, and 
led me into the great grove of samane- 
trees, up the valley. He insisted upon 
holding me by the hand: it was all he 
could do to comfort me, and he did that 
with his whole soul. 

In silence we pressed on to one of the 


largest of the trees. I recognized it at 
once. Nigaand I, one day, went thither, 
and I cut a name upon the soft bark of 
the tree. 

When we reached it we paused. Niga 
pointed with his finger; I looked. It 
was there yet—a simple name, carved 


in the rudest fashion. I read the let- 
ters, which had since become an epitaph. 
They were these: 


““KANA-ANA, 21. 16 yrrs.’” 


Under them were three initials—my 
own—cut by the hand of Kana-ana, 
after his return from America. 

We sat down in the gloomy grove. 
“ Tell me,” I said, “tell me, Niga, where 
has his spirit gone ?” 

“He is here, now,” said Niga; “he 
can see us; perhaps, some day, we shall 
see him.” 

“You have more faith than our phi- 
losophers, for they have reasoned them- 
selves out of every thing. Would you 
like to be a philosopher, Niga?”’ I asked. 

Niga thought, if they were going to 
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die, body and soul, that he wouldn’t like 
to be any thing of the sort, and that he 
had rather be a first-class savage than a 
fourth-rate Christian, any day. 

I interrupted him at this alarming as- 
sertion. ‘ The philosophers would call 
your faith a superstition, Niga; they do 
not realize that there is no true faith un- 
mixed with superstition — since faith im- 
plies a belief in something unseen, and is, 
therefore, itself a superstition. Blessed 
is the man who believes blindly — call it 
what you please —for peace shall dwell 
in his soul. But, Niga,” I continued, 
“where is God ?” 

“Here, and here, and here,” said Ni- 
ga, pointing me to a grotesque carv- 
ing in the sacred grove, to a monument 
upon the distant precipice, and to a heap 
of rocks in the sea; and the smile of 
recognition with which the little votary 
greeted his idols, was a solemn proof 
of his sincerity. 

“ Niga,” I said, “we call you and 
your kind heathens. It is a harmless 
anathema, which can not, in the least, 
affect you personally. Ask us if we love 
God! Of course we do. Do we love 
Him above all things, animate or inani- 
mate? Undoubtedly! Undoubtedly is 
easily said, and let us give ourselves 
credit for some honesty. We believe 
that we do love God, above all; that we 
have no other gods before Him; yet, 
who of us will give up wealth, home, 
friends, and follow Him? Notone! The 
God we love is a very vague, invisible, 
forbearing essence. He can afford to be 
lenient with us while we are debating 
whether our neighbor is serving Him in 
the right fashion, or not. We'd rather 
not have other gods before Him: one is 
as many as we find it convenient to 
serve. The lover kisses passionately a 
miniature. It is not, however, an image 
of his Creator, nor any memorial of his 
Redeemer’s passion, but only a portrait 
of his mistress. Do you blame us, Ni- 
ga? Itis the strongest instinct of our 
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nature to worship something. Man is a 
born idolator, and not one of us is ex- 
empted by reason of any scruples under 
the sun. You see it daily and hourly: 
each one has his idols.” 

Little Niga, who sympathized deeply 
with me, seemed to have gotten some 
knowledge of our peculiarly mixed the- 
ories concerning God, and the future 
state, from conversations overheard after 
the return of Kana-ana. He tried to 
console me with the assurance that 
Kana-ana died a devoted and unshaken 
adherent to the faith of his fathers. 

I couldn’t but feel that his blood was 
off my hands when I learned this; and 
I believe I gave Niga a regular hug in 
that moment of joy. 

Then, we walked here and there, 
through the valley, and visited the old 
haunts, made memorable by many inci- 
dents in that romantic and chivalrous 
life of the South. Every one we met 
had some word to add concerning the 
Pride of the Valley, dead in his glorious 
youth. 

Over and over, they assured me of his 
fidelity to me, his white brother, adding 
that Kana-ana had, more than once, ex- 
pressed the deepest regret at not having 
brought me back with him. 

He even meditated sending for me, in 
the same manner that I had sent for him; 
and, if he had done so, it was his pur- 
pose to see that I was at once made 
familiar with their Articles of Faith, for 
he anticipated a willing convert in me, 
and it was the desire of his heart that I 
should know that perfect trust, peculiar 
to his people, and which is begotten of 
the brief gospel, so often quoted out of 
place: namely, that “seeing is believ- 
ing.” 

It was a kind thought of his, and I 
wish he had carried it into execution, for 
then he might have lived. It was his 
susceptible nature that had come in con- 
tact with the great world, and received 
its death-wound. Had I been there to 
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help him, I would have planned some- 
thing to divert his mind until he had 
recovered himself, and was willing to 
submit to the monotony of life over yon- 
der. Had he not done as much for me? 
Had he not striven, day after day, to 
charm me with his barbarism, and come 
very near to success? I should say he 
had. Dear little martyr! was he not the 
only boy I ever truly loved — dead now 
in his blossoming prime! 

O, Kana-ana! Little Niga and I sat 
talking of you, down by the sea, and we 
wept for you at last; for the tears came 
by and by, when I began to fully real- 
ize the greatness of my loss. All your 
youth, and beauty, and freshness, in de- 
struction, and your body swallowed up 
in the graves of the sea! 

The meridian sun blazed overhead, 
but it made little difference to us. After- 
noon passed, and evening was coming 
on almost unheeded, for our thoughts 
were buried with him, under the waves, 
and life was nothing to us, then. 

I ng longer cared to observe the lights 
and shadows on the cliffs, nor the poppy 
nodding in the wind, nor the seaward 
prospect: that was spoiled by our ves- 
sel—the seclusion was broken in upon. 
I cared for nothing any longer, for I 
missed everywhere his step, patient and 
faithful as a dog’s, and his marvelous 
face, that could look steadily at the sua 
without winking, and deluge itself with 
laughter all the while, for there was noth- 
ing hidden or corrupting in it. 

Presently I returned into the sacred 
grove, touching the three letters he had 
carved there, and calling on his spirit to 
regard me as respecting his dumb idols, 
which were nothing but the representa- 
tives of his jealous gods—dear to him 
as the Garden of Gethsemane, the Mount 
of Olives, and the shining summits of 
Calvary to us. Then down I ran to the 
bathing - pools, and from place to place 
I wandered in a hurried and nervous 
tour, for it was growing dark. I saw the 
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ship’s lights flickering over the water, 
while the first cool whispers of the night- 
wind came down from the hills, filling 
me with warnings: in the midst of which 
there was a flash of flame and a sudden, 
thunderous report—enough to awaken 
the dead of the valley —and I turned to 
go. I believe, if dear Kana-ana bad 
been there, as I prayed he might be, 
I would have laughed at that signal, and 
hastened inland to avoid discovery; for 
I was sick of the world. I might have 
had reason to regret it afterward, be- 
cause friendship is not elastic, and the 
best of friends can not long submit to 
being bored by the best of fellows. Per- 
haps it was just as it should be—I had 
no time to consider the matter there. I 
hurried to his mother, and she clung to 
me; others came about me, and laid 
hold of me: so that I feared I should 
be held captive until it was too late to 
board the vessel. Her sails were even 
then shaking in the wind; and I heard 


the faint click of the capstan tugging at 
the anchor-chains. 

With a quick impulse I broke away 
from them, and ran to the beach, where 
Niga and I entered his canoe, and slid 


off from the sloping sands. Down we 
drifted toward the open sea, while the 
natives renewed their wailing, and I was 
half crazed with sorrow. It is impossi- 
ble to resist the persuasive eloquence of 
their chants: think, then, with what a 
troubled spirit I heard them, as we float- 
ed on between the calm stars in the heav- 
ens and the whirling stars in the sea. 

We went out to the ship’s side, and 
little Niga was as noisy as any of them 
when I pressed upon him a practical 
memorial of my visit ; and away he drift- 
ed into the night, with his boyish babble 
pitched high and shrill—and the Pres- 
ent speedily became the Past, and grew 
old in a moment. 

Then I looked for the last time upon 
that faint and cloudy picture, and seemed 
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almost to see the spirit of the departed 
beckoning to me with waving arms and 
imploring looks; and I longed for him 
with the old longing, that will never re- 
lease me from my willing bondage. I 
blessed him in his new life, and I re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy that he 
was freed at last from the tyranny of 
life—released from the unsolvable rid- 
dles of the ages. The night-wind was 
laden with music, and sweet with the 
odors of ginger and cassia; the spume 
of the reef was pale as the milk of the 
cocoa-nuts, and the blazing embers on 
shore glowed like old sacrificial fires. 

Then I heard a voice crying out of the 
shadow —an ancient and eloquent voice 
—saying: “Behold my fated race! Our 
days are numbered. Long have we feast- 
ed in the rich presence of a revealed de- 
ity. We sat in ashes under the mute 
gods of Baal—we fled before the wrath 
of Moloch, the destroyer—we were as 
mighty as the four winds of heaven: but 
the profane hand of the Iconoclast has 
desecrated our temples, and humbled 
our majesty in the dust. O, impious 
breakers of idols! Why will ye put your 
new wines into these old bottles, that 
were shaped for spring waters only, and 
not for wine at all! Lo! ye have bro- 
ken them, and the wine is wasted. Be 
satisfied, and depart!” 

So that spirit of air sang the death- 
song of his tribe, and the sad music of 
his voice rang over the waters like a lul- 
laby. 

Then I heard no more, and I said, 
“My asylum is the great world—my 
refuge is in oblivion ;” and I turned my 
face seaward, never again to dream fond- 
ly of my island home—never again to 
know it as I have known it—never again 
to look upon its serene and melancholy 
beauty; for the soul of the beloved is 
transmitted to the vales of rest, and his 
ashes are sown in the watery furrows of 
the deep sea! 
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ALIFORNIA life is made up so 

largely of the material Present, 
that it is not strange that a romantic 
history, reaching far back into the days 
when our forefathers were colonists of 
Great Britain, should be seldom consid- 
ered, except in reference to disputed land 
titles, or some practical purpose of To- 
day. This history—much more in de- 
tail than that of many of the Atlantic 
States —is, much of it, stored away in 
dusty manuscript volumes, written in a 
foreign tongue, in that clear, neat, pre- 
cise hand, like “copper- plate,” which 
does not belong to us of the present 
day. 

A history of the old Presidio of San 
Francisco would form a large part of the 
history of California; for it was among 
the earliest of the Spanish establish- 
ments in this State, and its Comandan- 
tes governed a large part of its territory. 
Its inception was military; its entire his- 
tory is military. Three flags have waved 
there: namely, the flags of Spain, Mex- 
ico, and the United States. 

On the 17th of June, 1776, Lieuten- 
ant Don José Moraga, with a Sergeant 
and sixteen soldiers in leathern armor, 
all married, and with large families, (¢0- 
das casadas y con crecidas familias) 
with two priests for the Mission, (Friars 
Palou and Cambon) seven colonists, be- 
sides servants, muleteers, and herdsmen 
for the cattle, a large train of provisions, 
and equipments for the road, left Mon- 
terey to establish the Mission and the 
Presidio of San Francisco. The (fa- 
guebot) San Carlos, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Don Fernando de 
Quiros, was to come by sea with the 
freight, and the remainder of the detach- 
ment. On the 27th of June the land ex- 


pedition arrived in the vicinity of the 
port, and encamped at a large pond, 
which is represented on the old maps as 
lying between the Mission and Mission 
Bay, and was called Laguna de la Mis- 
ion. Moraga and his party remained 
at this camp for several weeks, Fathers 
Palou and Cambon saying mass every 
day. 

While the soldiers were cutting tim- 
ber for the Mission buildings, the offi- 
cers and priests made themselves ac- 
quainted with the surrounding country, 
and with the Indians, whom they found 
gentle and peaceable, and who brought 
presents of shell-fish and seeds of wild 
plants. 

Seeing that the Sax Carlos did not 
arrive, Moraga sent some of his men to 
cut timber for the Presidio, near the en- 
trance to the port; and a month having 
elapsed, and still the Jaguedot not ar- 
riving, (says Father Palou) the Lieuten- 
ant left six soldiers to guard the priests 
in their camp near the site for the Mis- 
sion, and moved over with the rest of 
the party to the site for the Presidio. 
The paguedot finally arrived on the 18th 
of August, having been driven by ad- 
verse winds as far south as San Diego. 
Captain De Quiros, of the Sax Carlos, 
sent his sailors on shore, and they, with 
the soldiers, commenced the construc- 
tion of the buildings at the Presidio and 
the Mission. At the former were made 
a chapel, a store-house, and quarters for 
the troops—all of wood, and thatched 
with rushes. Then came the formal act 
of taking possession. Here is a trans- 
lation of Father Palou’s narrative of this 
interesting event, written at our Mision 
de los Dolores, and published in Mexi- 
co, in 1787.: 
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“We took formal possession of the Presidio on the 
17th of September : the anniversary of the impression 
of the wounds of our Father Saint Francis, patron of 
the Presidio and Port. I said the first mass; and, 
after blessing the site, the elevation and adoration of 
the Holy Cross, and the conclusion of the service with 
Te Deum, the officers took formal possession, in the 
name of our Sovereign, with many discharges of can- 
non by sea and land, and volleys of musketry by the 
soldiers.” 

On that same 17th of September, on 
the other side of the continent, Lord 
Howe’s Hessian and British troops were 
reveling in the city of New York. 

It is not proposed, in this article, to 
give a minute history of the Presidio; 
but it may be interesting to some read- 
ers, if we collate a few scraps of its 
history, embracing the time between its 
inauguration and the conquest of the 
country by the United States, in 1847. 

In November, 1792, Captain Vancou- 
ver entered the harbor in his ship Zhe 
Discovery. He was signaled from Fort 
San Joaquin, which the Spaniards had 
erected on the cantil blanco, (white bluff) 
or what is now known as Fort Point. 
Ensign (A /férez) Don Hermenegildo Sal 
was Comandante of the Presidio and of 
the Port. He went on board of Zhe 
Discovery, with Padre Antonio Danti, 
of the Mission, and proffered the hospi- 
talities of the place; and was so warm 
in his expressions of friendship as to 
merit, says Captain Vancouver, “our 
highest commendations.” 

After drinking the healths of their 
Royal Masters the party separated, and 
the next day Captain Vancouver visited 
the garrison at the Presidio. He gives, 
in his narrative, a minute account of it 
and its inhabitants ; and says of Sefiora 
Sal, the wife of the Comandante: “We 
found this good lady, who, like her hus- 
band, has passed the middle age of life, 
decently dressed, seated cross-legged on 
a mat placed on a small, square, wooden 
platform, raised three or four inches from 
the ground, nearly in front of the door, 
with two daughters and a son, clean and 
decently dressed, sitting by her: this 
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being the mode observed by these la- 
dies when they received visitors. The 
decorous and pleasing behavior of the 
children was really admirable, and ex- 
ceeded any thing that could have been 
expected from them under the circum- 
stances of their situation, without any 
other advantages than the education and 
example of their parents: which, how- 
ever, seemed to have been studiously 
attended to, and did them great credit.” 

Captain Vancouver’s was one of the 
first foreign vessels which entered the 
Bay of San Francisco. Five years be- 
fore the arrival of Zhe Discovery, how- 
ever, the Governor of Alta California, 
at Monterey, had heard from the Span- 
ish Government, at Madrid, through the 
Viceroy of Mexico, of the probable ad- 
vent of another celebrated vessel on this 
coast—namely, Zhe Columbia, which 
gave its name to the Columbia River— 
but which did not enter the Bay of San 
Francisco. The order of the Governor 
to the Comandante of the Presidio of 
San Francisco concerning it, may be 
translated as follows: 

** ( Confidential.) 

* On the arrival at the Port of San Francisco of 
a vessel named 7he Columbia, which is said to belong 
to General Washington of the American States, under 
the command of John Kendrick, which sailed from 
Boston in September, 1787, with the view of discov- 
ering and examining the establishments which the 
Russians have on the northern coast of this Peninsula, 
you will cause the same to be secured, together with 
her officers and crew ; directing that discretion and 
care be used in performing this duty, using in the exe- 
cution of the same the vessel that you have in your 
possession ; and doing the same with every other for- 
eign and suspicious vessel, giving me prompt notice 
of the same. 

“God preserve your life many years. 

“PEDRO FAGES. 

“ Santa Barbara, May 13th, 1789. 

“DON JOSE ARGUELLO.” 

In 1776, or four years after Vancou- 
ver left the harbor, the Government of 
Mexico sent Don Pedro de Alberni to 
examine several places in California, with 
a view of founding a city. to be called 
Villa de Branciforte, in honor of the Vice- 
roy, Don Miguel de Lagrua, Marquis 
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de Branciforte. Among the other local- 
ities examined was the site of the pres- 
ent city of San Francisco, which Alber- 
ni pronounced one of the least desirable 
in the whole country for the required 
purpose. The vé//a was finally estab- 
lished near the Mission of Santa Cruz, 
where only a few ruins now mark the 
spot: and thus was saved to Saint Fran- 
cis the honor of the name of the Metrop- 
olis of the Pacific. 

In March, 1806, Captain Langsdorff, 
of the Russian Navy, (afterward Aulic 
Councilor of the Emperor) entered the 
harbor in the ship «#0, having on board 
a high officer of the Government of Rus- 
sia, the Chamberlain Von Resanoff, who 
had been sent by the Emperor to exam- 
ine the Russian Establishments on the 
western coast of America. Langsdorff, 


in his “ Voyage,” gives us an interest- 
ing account of the Presidio. 


He says: 
“We were received (at the shore) by a 
Franciscan monk and several military 
officers, when a well-looking young man, 
who was no otherwise distinguished from 
the rest but by a very singular dress, was 
presented to us as the Comandante of 
the place. . He had over his uniform a 
sort of mantle of striped, woolen cloth, 
which looked very much like the coverlet 
of a bed, his head coming through an 
opening in the middle, so that it hung 
down over the breast, back, and shoul- 
ders. He, as well as the rest of the mil- 
itary officers, wore boots embroidered 
after a very particular fashion, and ex- 
travagantly large spurs; most of them, 
also, had large cloaks. As not one of 
our party understood Spanish, the con- 
versation was carried on in Latin be- 
tween me and the Franciscan friar: this 
being the only medium by which we 
could make ourselves intelligible to each 
other.” The acting Comandante refer- 
red to was Don Luis Arguello, son of 
José Arguello, the real Comandante, but 
who was absent at the time of Langs- 
dorff’s visit. Don Luis took the Captain 
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and the Chamberiain to his house; in- 
troduced them to his mother and his sis- 
ter, Dofia Concepcion, and invited them 
to dine at his quarters. Of course they 
did not find all of the elegancies of life 
in this distant outpost of the Spanish 
army, but Sefiora Arguello was quite 
kind and polite, and every thing was 
neat and tasteful. They had excellent 
soup of pulse and vegetables, roasted 
fowls, a leg of mutton, different vegeta- 
bles dressed in various ways, salad, pas- 
try, wine, preserves, fruits, and many 
very nice sorts of food, the produce of 
the dairy; but what surprised Langs- 
dorff more than any thing else, these 
were served in “as handsome‘a service 
of plate as could be seen.” 

“ Dofia Concepcion was lively and an- 
imated ; had sparkling, love -inspiring 
eyes, beautiful teeth, pleasing and ex- 
pressive features, a fine form, and a 
thousand other charms: yet her man- 
ners were perfectly simple and artless.” 

And now comes the famous Presidio 
love-story. Says Langsdorff: “ Our con- 
stant friendly intercourse with the family 
of Arguello, the music, the singing, the 
sports, and the dancing, awakened in the 
mind of Chamberlain Von Resanoff some 
new speculations, which gave rise to his 
forming a plan—of a very different nature 
from the first—for establishing a com- 
mercial intercourse between the Russian 
and Spanish settlements. The bright 
eyes of Dofia Concepcion had made a 
deep impression upon his heart; and 
he conceived that a nuptial union with 
the daughter of the Comandante at San 
Francisco, would be a vast step gained 
toward promoting the political object he 
had so much at heart. He had, there- 
fore, nearly come to a resolution to sac- 
rifice himself by this marriage to the 
welfare, as he hoped, of the two coun- 
tries of Spain and Russia. The great 
difficulty in the way of such a union, was 
the difference between the religion of the 
parties ; but to a philosophic head like 
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the Chamberlain’s, this was by no means 
an insurmountable one. As the Gov- 
ernor, however, represented to him the 
political situation of things in Europe, 
and the suspicious nature of the Spanish 
Government, and gave him little hope of 
support in his commercial speculations, 
the Chamberlain assured him that, im- 
mediately upon his return to St. Peters- 
burg, he would go to Madrid as Embassa- 
dor Extraordinary from the Imperial Rus- 
sian Court, to obviate every kind of mis- 
understanding between the two powers. 
From thence he would proceed to Vera 
Cruz, or some Spanish harbor in Mexi- 
co, and finally come on to San Francisco 
to reclaim his bride, and settle all mat- 
ters relative to the commerce he so much 
wished to promote.” Alas! the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs. Von Resanoff 


never reached his sovereign, for he was 
killed by the fall of his horse on his way 
to St. Petersburg. Dofia Concepcion re- 


mained true to the memory of her Rus- 
sian lover, and died unmarried, in San 
Francisco, about the first of January, 
1860. 

Sefiora Arguello had had fifteen chil- 
dren, and thirteen were living at the 
time of Langsdorff’s visit. Large fami- 
lies among the Spanish population of 
California were not uncommon. That jo- 
vial parson, the Reverend Walter Colton, 
who was Chaplain of Commodore Stock- 
ton’s flag-ship—whom Stockton made 
Alcalde of Monterey, who impaneled 
the first jury, edited the first paper, and 
preached the first Protestant sermon in 
California—says: “The fecundity of the 
Californians is remarkable, and must be 
attributed in no small degree to the ef- 
fects of the climate. It is no uncommon 
sight to find from fourteen to eighteen 
children at the same table, with their 
mother at theirhead. There is one lady 
of some note at Monterey, who is the 
mother of twenty-two living children. 
The youngest is at the breast, and must 
soon, it is said, relinquish its place to a 
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new-comer, who will, in all probability, be 
allowed only the same brevity of bliss. 
There is one lady in the department be- 
low who has twenty-eight children, all 
living in fine health, and who may yet 
share the ‘envied kiss’ with others yet 
to come. What a family! What a wife! 
What a mother! I have more respect 
for the shadow of that woman than for 
the living presence of the mincing being 
who raises a whole village if she has one 
child, and then puts it to death with su- 
gar-plums. A woman with one child is 
like a hen with one chicken: there is an 
eternal scratch about nothing.” 

The first account of an earthquake at 
the Presidio, is as follows: 

“ Account of earthquakes at the Royal Presidio of 
San Francisco, given by Luis Arguello, Captain of the 
Presidio, to Governor Arrillaga, on the 17th of July, 
1808 : 

“TI have the honor to report to your Excellency, 
that, since the 21st of June last to the present date, 
twenty-one shocks of earthquakes have been felt in 
this Presidio, some of which have been so severe that 
all the walls of my house have been cracked, owing 
to the bad construction of the same, one of the ante- 
chambers being destroyed ; and if, up to this time, no 
greater damage has been done, it has been for the 
want of material to destroy, there being no other hab- 
itations. The barracks of the Fort of San Joaquin 
have been threatened with entire ruin; and I fear, if 
these shocks continue, Some unfortunate accident will 
happen to the troops at this Presidio. 

**God preserve the life of your Excellency many 


years. 
“LUIS ARGUELLO. 


“ San Francisco, 171th Fuly, 1808.” 


In 1816 Don Luis Arguello was still 
Comandante of the Presidio. In Oc- 
tober, of that year, Kotzebue entered 
the harbor in the Russian man-of-war 
The Rurick. He says, in his narrative: 
“Our Rurick seemed to throw the Pre- 
sidio in no small alarm; for as we ap- 
proached the fortress of San Joaquin we 
saw many soldiers on foot and on horse- 
back ; and in the fortress itself they were 
employed in loading the cannon. As 
we drew near, they inquired, through a 
speaking-trumpet, to what nation we be- 
longed.” 

Don Luis dined and wined his guests, 
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and he was as polite as he had been to 
their countrymen eight years before. On 
the 4th October they dined with the 
priests at the Mission. They walked to 
the Presidio, where they were to take 
horses, were received at the gate by 
the Comandante, and saluted with eight 
guns. “We found our horses already 
saddled, and set out, accompanied by the 
ten horsemen, all very fine and expert 
men, who manage their carbines and 
lances with the dexterity of Cossacks.” 

On the 16th of October, Governor De 
Sola arrived from Monterey to welcome 
the Russian officers to California. On 
the 22d he sent out a dragoon to catch a 
bear, and on the 23d the old gentleman 
had a bull and bear-fight, at the Pre- 
sidio, for the entertainment of Captain 
Arguello’s guests. Kotzebue states that 
“the contest between these two animals 


was remarkable; and though the bull 
often tossed his raging antagonist on his 
horns into the air, he was at last obliged 


to yield.” Bears were then so numer- 
ous that it was only necessary (says 
Kotzebue) to send a soldier a mile away 
to lasso one, at any time. 

At the time of Kotzebue’s visit the 
garrison of the Presidio was composed 
of the Comandante—who was Captain 
of a company of cavalry—an artillery 
officer, a commissary, a lieutenant, an 
ensign, and eighty men. The term of 
enlistment was ten years. 

The assistant naturalist of Kotzebue’s 
expedition was Eschscholtz, whose name 
has been given to one of California’s 
prettiest flowers, the eschscholtsia. 

In November, 1826, ten years after 
Kotzebue, Captain Beechey, Royal Navy 
and F.R.S., entered the harbor, in com- 
mand of H.B.M. ship Zhe Blossom. 
He discovered and named the Blossom 
Rock. 

He, too, was stopped from Fort San 
Joaquin, as he entered the Golden Gate. 
“As we passed, a soldier protruded a 
speaking-trumpet through one of the 
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embrasures, and hailed us, with a sten- 
torian voice.” The flag of Spain had 
been replaced by that of Mexico in the 
revolution of 1822. Lieutenant Don Ig- 
nacio Martinez was Comandante, and 
Luis Arguello had been made Govern- 
or of the province, as his father had be- 
fore him. 

We quote from Beechey’s narrative: 
“Martinez was always glad to see the 
officers at the Presidio, and made them 
welcome to what he had. Indeed, noth- 
ing seemed to give him greater pleasure 
than our partaking of his family dinner, 
the greater part of which was dressed 
by his wife and daughters, who prided 
themselves on their proficiency in the 
art of cooking. It was not, however, 
entirely for the satisfaction of presenting 
us with a well-prepared repast that they 
were induced to indulge in this humble 
occupation. Poor Martinez had a very 
numerous offspring to provide for out of 
his salary, which was then eleven years 
in arrears. He had a sorry prospect be- 
fore him, as, a short time previous to 
our visit, the Government, by way of 
paying up these arrears, sent a brig, with 
a cargo of paper cigars, (cigarritos) to be 
issued to the troops, in lieu of dollars ; 
but, as Martinez justly observed, cigars 
would not satisfy the families of the sol- 
diers, and the compromise was refused. 
The cargo was, however, landed at Mon- 
terey, and placed under charge of the 
Governor, where all other tobacco is 
contraband; and, as the Spaniards are 
fond of smoking, it stands a fair chance, 
in the course of time, of answering the 
intentions of the Government, particu- 
larly as the troops apply for these oftener 
than they otherwise would, under the im- 
pression of clearing off a score of wages 
that will never be settled in any other 
manner. Fortunately for Martinez, and 
other veterans in this country, both veg- 
etable and animal food are uncommonly 
cheap, and there are no fashions to cre- 
ate any expense of dress.” 
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Captain Beechey describes the uni- 
form of one of Captain Martinez’ Pre- 
sidio dragoons, as follows: 

“ His dress consisted of a round, blue- 
cloth jacket, with red cuffs and collar; 
blue-velvet breeches, which, being un- 
buttoned at the knees, gave greater dis- 
play to a pair of white cotton stockings, 
cased, more than half the way, in a pair 
of deer-skin shoes ; a black hat, as broad 
in the brim as it was disproportionately 
low in the crown, kept in order by its 
own weight; a profusion of dark hair, 
which met behind and dangled half-way 
down the back, in the form of a thick 
cue. A long musket, with a fox-skin 
band around the lock, was balanced upon 
the pommel of his saddle, and he was 
further provided for defense against the 
Indians with a bull’s-hide shield, on 
which, notwithstanding the revolution of 
the colony, were emblazoned the Royal 
arms of Spain, and, by a double-fold of 
deer-skin, carried as a covering for his 
body. Thus accoutered, he bestrode a 
saddle, which retained him in his seat 
by a high pommel in front, and a cor- 
responding rise behind. His feet were 
armed at the heels with a tremendous 
pair of spurs, secured by a metal chain, 
and were thrust through an enormous 
pair of wooden, box-shaped stirrups.” 

The duties of the soldiers were to 
guard the Missions, and the priests in 
their work of civilizing the Gentiles, as 
the Indians were called, and they ac- 
companied the former in their expedi- 
tions into the country, in search of pros- 
elytes. There is an account extant of 
an expedition from the Presidio of San 
Francisco to chastise some Indians in 
the valley of the San Joaquin. The 
journal commences at San José: 

“Journal kept by citizen Don José An- 
tonio Sanchez, Ensign of Cavalry of the 
Royal Presidio of San Francisco, during 
the enterprise against the Gentiles called 
Cosemenes, for having put to death the 
neophytes of the Mission of San José. 
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“Written in gunpowder,on the field 
of battle! 

“On the morning of the 2oth, the 
troop commenced its march, and, after 
stopping to dine at Las Positas, reach- 
ed the San Joaquin at eleven o’clock at 
night, when it halted. This day’s march 
was performed without any accident, 
except that neighbor José Ancha was 
nearly losing his saddle. The next day 
I determined to send forward the ‘Aux- 
iliary Neophytes,’ to construct da/sas 
[rafts made of rushes] for the troops to 
pass a river that was in advance of it. 
The troops followed, and all crossed in 
safety ; but, among the last of the horses 
that forded the river, was one belonging 
to soldier Leandro Flores, who lost his 
bridle, threw his rider, and kicked him 
in the face and forehead; and, as poor 
Flores could not swim, he was in a fair 
way of losing his life before he came 
within sight of the field of battle. As- 
sistance was speedily rendered, and he 
was saved. As I wished to surprise 
the enemy, I encamped until dusk, to 
avoid being seen by the wild Indians 
who were traveling the country, several 
of whom were met and taken prison- 
ers. At five, I resumed the march; but, 
neighbor Gexbano Chaboya being taken 
ill with a pain in his stomach, there was 
a temporary halt of the army. It, how- 
ever, soon set forward again, and arrived 
at the river of Yachicume at eleven at 
night; with only one accident, by the 
horse of neighbor Leandro Flores again 
throwing up pis heels, and giving him a 
formidable fall. The troops lay in am- 
bush till five o’clock the next evening, 
and then set out, but we were distressed 
by two horses running away: they were, 
however, both taken, after a short march, 
which brought us to the river San Fran- 
cisco, near the rancheria of the enemy, 
the Cosemenes, when I commanded the 
troops to prepare for battle by putting 
on their cveves, or armor. The 23d, the 
troops divided, and one division was 
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sent around to intercept the Cosemenes, 
who had discovered the Christians, and 
were retreating—some of whom were 
made prisoners—and immediately the 
firing began. It lasted about an hour, 
when the musket of soldier José Ma- 
ria Garnez burst, and inflicted a mortal 
wound in his forehead; but this misfort- 
une did not hinder the other soldiers 
from firing. The Gentiles also opened 
their fire of arrows, and the skirmishing 
became general. Toward noon a shout 
was heard in the north quarter, and 
twenty Gentiles were seen skirmishing 
with three Christians —two on foot, and 
one on horseback — and, presently, an- 
other shout was heard: the Christians 
were seen flying, and the Gentiles in 
pursuit of them, who had already capt- 
ured the horse.” 

“It was four o’clock, when I, seeing 
the Gentiles, who were in ambush, re- 
ceived little injury, disposed every thing 
for the retreat of the troops, and, having 
burnt the rancheria, and seen some dead 
bodies, I retreated three-quarters of a 
league, and encamped for the night. On 
the 24th, the troops divided into two par- 
ties ; one, charged with booty, and pris- 
oners amounting to forty-four souls — 
mostly women. I went with the other 
party to the rancheria, to reconnoitre the 
dead bodies ; of whom I counted forty- 
one men, women, and children. I met 
an old woman there—the only one who 
was left alive — who was in so miserable 
a state that I showed my compassion dy 
taking no account of hen 1 then set 
out in search of the cannon that had 
been abandoned by the first expedition. 
The whole of the troops afterward re- 
tired, and arrived at the Mission of San 
José on the night of the 27th.” (No- 
vember, 1826.) 

The year 1841 was noted for the num- 
ber of distinguished personages who 
visited San Francisco: Wilkes, with 
his Exploring Expedition; Sir George 
Simpson, Governor of the Hudson Bay 
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Company’s territories in North Amer- 
ica, and Duflot de Mofras, attaché of the 
French Legation in Mexico. The lat- 
ter, in his work in two volumes, “fudlié 
par ordre du Roi, sous les auspices de M. 
le Maréchal Soult,” gives us not only 
an account of the country at the time of 
his visit, but a very complete history of 
the old Missions and Presidios: “Four 
sea-coast batteries and four Presidios 
defended Alta California, viz.: San Di- 
ego, founded in 1709; Monterey, in 1770; 
San Francisco, in 1776; and Santa Bar-! 
bara, in 1780. Soon after the settlement 
by the Spaniards, infantry was replaced 
by cavalry: compaitias de la cuera, or 
companies in leathern armor. In fact, 
these soldiers, who formed the Presidial 
garrisons, wore, independently of their 
ordinary uniforms, a sort of buckskin 
cloak, which could not be penetrated by 
arrows, and which came down as low as 
the feet. They wore this uniform in the 
field and in battle. Their heads were 
covered with a helmet with two visors. 
A leathern buckler, on the left arm, serv- 
ed to ward off arrows and lances in 
hand-to-hand fights, when they defended 
themselves with the lance and sabre. 
The horses themselves, like the ancient 
Cavaliers, were covered with an armor 
of leather.” 

“Under the Spanish Government, the 
garrison of Alta California was compos- 
ed as follows: The Governor had ordi- 
narily the rank of Lieutenant- Colonel. 
Each of the Presidios was command- 
ed by a Lieutenant and an Ensign, and 
guarded by a company of about seventy 
men. These companies detached to each 
Mission and Pueblo four or five men, 
with a Sergeant, to guard the Padres, 
and to carry dispatches. The pay, the 
clothing, the arms, the rations of the 
troops, cost $54,000 a year. The Gov- 
ernor received $4,000, the Lieutenant 
$550, the Ensign $400, the Sergeants 
$265, the Corporals $225, the soldiers 
$217. At each Presidio were a carpen- 
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ter and two blacksmiths, with a special 
pay of $180 a year.” Each soldier had 
seven horses and a mule, which were 
cared for by muleteers living at the ran- 
cho del Rey, (the King’s farm) which be- 
longed to each Presidio. 

Each Presidio was situated on a plain. 
“The exterior sides of the square were 
about two hundred yards. The ditches 
were twelve feet thick and six feet deep, 
and the earth from the ditch was thrown 
into a parapet. There was also a wall 
inclosing the square, from twelve to fif- 
teen feet high and three feet thick, con- 
structed of adodes, or sun-burnt bricks. 
Little bastions flanked the angles; two 
gates opened into the inclosure, which 
contained a chapel, barracks for the offi- 
cers and soldiers, the houses of citizen 
colonists, stables, store-houses, wells, 
and cisterns. Outside grouped some 
houses, and at a little distance was e/ 
rancho del Rey, which furnished pastur- 
age for the horses and cattle of the gar- 
rison.” 

Fort San Joaquin, at the cantil blanco, 
(now called Fort Point) was “a simple 
work en fer a cheval, (horse-shoe shape) 
and pierced with six embrasures. It 
was made of adodes, and armed with six 
guns —four of iron, and two of bronze — 
cast at Manila. In the middle of the 
fort was the barracks for the artillery- 
men. There was no defense on the land 
side, and the embrasures looked only 
toward the water.” 

Sir George Simpson was critical and 
fault-finding. He says: “If we may 
judge of the variety of uniforms, each sol- 
dier constitutes his own regiment: one 
being the ‘Blues,’ another the ‘Buffs,’ 
and so on. The only articles common 
to the whole, are, an enormous sword, a 
pair of nascent mustaches, deer-skin 
boots, and that everlasting serafe, or 
blanket, with a hole in the middle of it 
for the head.” 

“Comandante Prado,” he says, “was 
a punchy little man, enveloped in an 
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enormous cloak. Besides having been 
engaged in many skirmishes against both 
Californians and Indians, he has had 
many narrow escapes with his life in pri- 
vate brawls. About two years ago, a 
religious festival was celebrated at the 
Mission of San Francisco de los Dolo- 
res in honor of the patron saint, pass- 
ing through all the usual gradations of 
mass, bull-fight, supper, and ball. In 
the course of the evening Guerrero, the 
steward of the Mission, stabbed Prado 
with the ever-ready knife, for presuming 
to interfere in an altercation’ between 
himself and his mistress. But the cor- 
pulent Comandante was not to be so 
readily run through; for, though breadth 
of beam is not an advantage to a soldier, 
yet, on this occasion, Prado’s fat did suc- 
ceed in saving his bacon. Such a ter- 
mination of a religious festival is so much 
a matter of course, that on one which 
took place a few months back, one of 
Prado’s numerous enemies came up to 
him, and, drawing his knife, said, ‘What! 
here’s daylight, and no one yet stabbed !’ 
and it required all the influence of Val- 
lejo, who happened to be present, to 
nip so very promising a quarrel in the 
bud.” 

Wilkes says but little of the Presidio. 
The Pueblo of Yerba Buena attracted 
more of his attention; and he, probably, 
did not hear, from its citizens, a flatter- 
ing account of Comandante Prado. 

The Vincennes was anchored at Sau- 
celito, and an old manuscript tells us of 
the merry-makings on board: “ To-day, 
a large party of Spanish ladies, by invi- 
tation, paid a visit to the ship. The 
quarter-deck was decorated with a pro- 
fusion of the flags of almost every na- 
tion, and a regular ‘fandango’ com- 
menced at half-past twelve, and was kept 
up during the whole day and evening, 
till ten o’clock at night. The ladies 
danced several dances peculiar to the 
country: such as, an old gentleman teas- 
ed to death by a young girl whom he 
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had promised to marry, finds her incon- 
stant, finally makes up with her, and they 
are married. Another dance was per- 
formed solely by the ladies, personating 
a ‘bull-dance,’ or, rather, bull-bait. It 
was something new to me, to see ladies 
personate a bull. Both men and women 
retired to the shore with a good stock of 
wine on board.” 

On the 8th of March, 1847, Colonel 
Stevenson’s regiment of New York Vol- 
unteers occupied the posts in the har- 
bor, and Major Hardie (now Inspector- 
General, U.S.A.) raised the American 
Flag over the Presidio and old Fort San 
Joaquin. 

To-day, there are but few mementos 
of the old régime. A few of the old 
adobe buildings, where lived the Arguel- 
los, the Vallejos, and the Martinez, have 
been preserved at the Presidio, and have 
been occupied by our troops from the 
conquest till the present. Within our 
thirteen years’ knowledge of the garri- 
son, several have been removed to give 
place to more comfortable habitations. 
In the “Old Adode,” now standing on 
the southerly side of the square, have 
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lived many gallant officers: some*dead 
in the late Rebellion, some living high 
inrankand honor. At Fort Point noth- 
ing remains of Fort San Joaquin, save a 
few ruins of one of its exterior adobe 
houses. 

We have in our possession a plan of 
the old fort. Its form is that of a horse- 
shoe: about one hundred and twenty feet 
long by one hundred feet wide ; the para- 
pet, ten feet thick. The site has been 
excavated away for the present case- 
mated fort; and the summit of the bluff 
on which it stood was at about the level 
of the top of the present unnamed fort 
at Fort Point. Four of the old Spanish 
guns now serve as “fender-posts” at the 
sally-port—curious old guns, of the date 
1673. One of them has this inscrip- 
tion—the translation of which may fur- 
nish an evening’s amusement for some 
reader: 
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DEAD. 


Youth that is sweetest lies chill, lies still in death: 
Close the clear eyelids upon the tender eyes ; 

And hush the pleadings no murmur answereth, 
And still the kisses that wake no warm replies. 


White -limbed he lieth, dead youth—-so strong, so fair: 
And O, for the slumber that woke to happy days! 
And O, the moonlights—O, golden dreams that were! 

And O, the glory of life’s long, pleasant ways! 


Fair were the faces his eyes have looked upon; 
But these are haggard, and wan, and very sad. 
Sweet the love-laughters, and red the lips he won; 

But here is silence of lips no longer glad. 


So, part the branches, where light falls long between, 
And plait the grasses about his feet and head ; 
Here his loved summer shall wear her softest green, 

And winds just ruffle the fringes of his bed. 


His were the roses washed sweeter in the dew, 
And his the rapture life knoweth not again ; 
But ours the tempest, the skies no longer blue, 
For tender sunlight, and tender, falling rain. 
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ATE one evening, in December, were no post-horses at the station, and 
L 1866, I started from Tomsk, in we were obliged to charter private teams, 
western Siberia, with the intention of at double the usual rates. The Govern- 
visiting the foot-hills of the Altai Mount- or at Tomsk had warned us that we 
ains. My traveling companion, Doctor might have trouble in securing horses, 
Schmidt—a scientific gentleman, who and requested us to refer to him, if the 
was just returning from hunting the skel- station- master did not honor our road- 
eton of a wdmont on the shore of the pass. But as we did not wish to tres- 
Arctic Ocean—had consented to join pass on the amiable Governor’s kind- 
me in the excursion, though it took us ness, we concluded to submit to the 
nearly three hundred miles out of our extortion, and say nothing. The station- 
westward course. When we started, the master owned the horses we hired; and 
snow was falling rapidly, and threatened we learned he was accustomed to declare 
to obliterate the temporary road along his regular teams “out,” on all possible 
the frozen surface of the river. There occasions. Of course, a traveler, anx- 
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ious to proceed, would not hesitate long 
at paying two or three roubles extra. 
We dashed over the rough ice of the 
Tom for a few versts, and then found a 
road on solid earth. We intended to 
visit Barnaool, and for this purpose left 
the great road at the third station, and 
turned southward. The falling snow 
beat so rapidly into our sleigh that we 
closed the vehicle, and ignored the outer 
world. Mr. Naschinsky—a gentleman 
whom we met at Tomsk—started with 
us; but after a few stations, he left us, 
and hurried away at courier-speed to- 
ward Barnaool. He proved an avant- 
courrier for us, as he warned the station- 
masters of our approach, so that we 
found horses ready. 

On this side-road the contract requires 
but three ¢vozkas (three-horse teams) at 
a station. Three sleighs together were 
an unusual number, so that the station- 
masters generally obtained one or both 
our teams from the village. On the last 
half of the route, the drivers did not take 
us to the stations, but to the houses of 
their friends, where we promptly obtain- 
ed horses at the regular rates. The 
peasants between Tomsk and Barnaool 
own many horses, and are pleased at the 
opportunity to earn a little cash with 
them. 

Snow, darkness, and slumber prevent- 
ed my seeing much of the road during 
the night. In the morning, I found we 
were traveling through an undulating 
and generally wooded country, occasion- 
ally crossing rivers and small lakes on 
the ice. The track was a wonderful im- 
provement over that I had previously 
traveled between Tomsk and Krasnoy- 
arsk. The stations, or peasant houses, 
where we changed horses, were not as 
good as those on the great road. The 
rooms were frequently small, and heated 
to an uncomfortable degree. In one 
house, notwithstanding the great heat, I 
found several children seated on the 
top of the stove, and apparently enjoy- 
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ing themselves. The yemshicks (drivers) 
and attendants were less numerous than 
on the great road, but we could find no 
fault with their service. On one course 
of twenty versts, my sleigh was driven 
by a boy of thirteen, though seemingly 
not more than ten. He handled the 
whip and reins with the skill of a vet- 
eran, and earned an extra gratuity from 
one of his passengers. 

The road was marked by upright poles 
ten or twelve feet high, at distances of 
one or two hundred feet. These were 
distance-posts, with the usual black and 
white alternations, but the figures were 
generally indistinct, while many posts 
were altogether wanting. On the main 
road, through the whole length of Si- 
beria, there is a post at every verst, (two- 
thirds of a mile) marking in large figures 
the distance to the first station, on either 
side of it. At the stations there are gen- 
erally posts that show the distance to 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, and the two 
Provincial, or Government Capitals, on 
either side. For a long time, I could 
never rid myself of a sensation of “gone- 
ness,” when I read the figures indi- 
cating the distance to St. Petersburg. 
Above seven thousand, they were posi- 
tively frightful; between six and seven 
thousand, they were disagreeable, to say 
the least. Among the five thousand and 
odd versts, I began to think matters im- 
proving, and when I descended below 
four thousand, I felt as if in my teens. 
The proverb says, “A watched pot nev- 
er boils.” I can testify that these dis- 
tance-figures diminished very slowly, and 
sometimes I thought they remained near- 
ly the same, from day to day. 

The snow-storm that began when we 
left Tomsk, continued through the night 
and the following day. The air was 
warm, and there was little wind, so that 
our principal inconvenience was from the 
snow- flakes in our faces, and the grad- 
ual filling of the road. Several times 
there were promises of cleir weather, 
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but the clouds did not succeed in break- 
ing and disappearing. Toward sunset 
a wind arose, but fortunately blew in our 
direction. Every hour it increased, and 
before midnight, there was good pros- 
pect of our losing the way, or being com- 
pelled to halt until daybreak. The snow 
whirled in thick masses through the air, 
and utterly blinded me when I attempt- 
ed to look out. The road filled with 
drifts, and we had much difficulty in 
dragging through them. The greatest 
personal inconvenience was the sifting 
of snow through the crevices of our 
sleigh-cover. At every halt we under- 
went a vigorous shaking, to remove the 
superfluous snow from our furs. 

A storm with high wind, in this _re- 
gion, takes the name of douran. It is 
analogous to the foorga of north-eastern 
Siberia and Kamtchatka, and may occur 
at any season of the year. 

Bourans are oftentimes very violent, 
especially in the open steppe. Any one 
who has experienced the “norther” of 
Texas, or the dora of southern Austria, 
can form an idea of a douran. The 
worst of these Siberian storms are when 
the thermometer sinks to twenty-five or 
more degrees below zero, and the snow 
is dashed about with terrific fury. At 
such times they are almost insupporta- 
ble, and the traveler who ventures to face 
them runs great risk of his life. Many 
persons have been lost in these winter 
storms, and all experienced voyagers are 
reluctant to brave their violence. In 
summer, the wind spends its force on 
the earth and sand, which it whirls in 
large clouds. A gentleman told me he 
had seen the dry bed of a river, where 
there were two feet of sand, swept clean 
to the bed-rock in a few hours, by the 
strength of the wind alone. 

A little past daylight, the sleigh came 
toa sudden stop, despite the efforts of 
all concerned. The last hundred versts 
of our ride we had four horses to each 
sleigh, and their united strength was not 
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sufficient for our purpose. The drift 
where we stopped was at least three feet 
deep, and pretty closely packed. We— 
that is to say, the horses and yemshick 
—made several efforts, but could not 
carry the sleigh through. The sleigh 
that carried the Doctor’s “mammoth” 
came up, and the two yemshicks trod a 
path through the worst part of the drift. 
The Doctor and I descended from the 
vehicle, and assisted by looking on. 
The sleigh, thus lightened, was dragged 
through the obstruction, but unfortu- 
nately it turned on its beam-ends, and 
was filled with snow before it could be 
righted. 

The douran was from the south, and 
raised the temperature above freezing- 
point. The increasing heat became un- 
comfortable, after the cold I had experi- 
enced. The horses did not turn white 
from perspiration, as in colder days, and 
the exertion of travel set them panting, 
as in summer. The drivers carefully 
knotted their horses’ tails, to prevent 
their filling with snow, but the precau- 
tion was not entirely successful. The 
snow was of the right consistency for a 
school-boy’s frolic, and would have 
thrown a group of American urchins 
into ecstasies. Whenever our pace was 
quickened to a trot or gallop, the lar- 
board horse threw a great many snow- 
balls with his feet. He seemed to aim 
at my face, and every few minutes I re- 
ceived what the prize-ring would call 
‘“‘plumpers in the peeper, and sockdola- 
gers on the potato-trap.” A “counter 
en the nob” drew the claret freely. 

We drove into Barnaool about forty- 
four hours after leaving Tomsk. At the 
hotel we found three rooms, containing 
chairs and tables in profusion, but not a 
bed or sofa. Of course, we were ex- 
pected to supply our own bedding, and 
need not be particular about a bedstead. 
The worst part of the affair was the wet 
condition of our furs. My sheep-skin 
sleigh-robe was altogether too damp for 
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use, and I sent it to be dried in the 
kitchen; several of my fur-garments 
went the same way. Even my shooda, 
»r fur pelisse, for city use, which I car- 
ried in a bag, had a feeling of dampness 
when I unfolded it. We set things dry- 
ing as best we could, and then ordered 
dinner. Before our sleighs were unload- 
ed a policeman took our passports, and 
saved us all trouble of going to the sta- 
tion. 

In the evening I accompanied Dr. 
Schmidt on a visit to a friend and fel- 
low-member of the Academy of Science. 
We found a party of six or eight per- 
sons, and, as soon as I was introduced, 
a gentleman dispatched a servant to his 
house. The man returned with a roll 
of sheet- music, from which our host’s 
daughter favored us with the “Star- 
spangled Banner” and “Hail Colum- 
bia,” as a greeting to the first American 
visitor to Barnaool. 

On our return to our lodgings we 
made our beds on the floor, and slept 
comfortably. The dampness of the furs 
developed a rheumatic pain in my shoul- 
der, that stiffened me somewhat incon- 
veniently. 

We breakfasted upon cakes and tea, at 
a late hour in the morning, and then went 
to pay our respects to General Freeze, 
the Machalnik, or Director of Mines, 
and to Colonel Filoff, Chief of the Smelt- 
ing Works. Both these officers were 
somewhat past the middle age, quiet and 
affable, and each enjoyed himself in col- 
oring a meerschaum. They have been 
engaged in mining matters during many 
years, and are said to be thoroughly 
versed in their profession. After visit- 
ing these gentlemen, we called upon oth- 
er official and civilian residents of the 
city. 

Barnaool is the centre of direction 
of the mining enterprises of the Altai 
Mountains, and has a population of ten 
or twelve thousand. Almost its entire 
business is, in some way, connected with 
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mining affairs, and there are many engi- 
neer Officers constantly stationed there. 
I met some of these gentlemen during 
my stay, and was indebted to them for 
information concerning the manner of 
working the mines and reducing ores. 
The city contains a handsome array of 
public buildings, including the mining 
bureau, the hospital, and the zavod, or 
smelting establishment. General Freeze, 
the Nachainik, is director and chief, not 
only of the city, but of the entire mining 
district, of which Barnaool is the centre. 

The first discoveries of precious met- 
als in the Altai regions were made by 
one of the Demidoffs, who was sent 
there by Peter the Great. A monument 
in the public square at Barnaool records 
the services of this explorer in ever-dur- 
ing brass. I was shown an autograph 
letter, from the Empress Elizabeth, giv- 
ing directions to the Vachalnik who con- 
trolled the mines during her reign. The 
letter is kept in an ivory box on the ta- 
ble around which the Mining Board 
holds its sessions. The mines of this 
region are the personal property of the 
Emperor, and their revenues go directly 
to the Crown. I was told that the Gov- 
ernment desires to sell or give these 
mines into private hands, in the belief 
that the resources of the country would 
be more thoroughly developed. The 
day before my departure from Barnaool, 
I learned it was rumored that my visit 
had reference to the possible purchase 
of the mining works by an American 
company. I hastened to assure my in- 
formant that I had no intention of buy- 
ing the Altai Mountains, or any part of 
them. 

The Nachalnik visits all mines and 
smelting- works in his district, at least 
once a year, and is constantly in receipt 
of detailed reports of operations in prog- 
ress. His power is almost despotic, 
and, like the Governors of different de- 
partments throughout all Siberia, he can 
manage affairs pretty much in his own 
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way. There are no convict-laborers in 
his district, the workmen at the mines 
and zavods being peasants, subject to 
the orders of the Government. Each 
man in the district may be called upon 
to work for the Emperor, at fixed wages 
of money and rations. I believe the dai- 
ly pay of a laborer is somewhat less than 
forty copecks. A compromise for saint’s 
days and other festivals is made by em- 
ploying the men only two weeks out of 
three. Relays are so arranged as to 
make no stoppage of the works, except 
during the Christmas holidays. 

I saw many sheets of the geological 
map of the Altai region, which has been 
a long time in preparation, and will re- 
quire several years to complete. Every 
mountain, hill, brook, and valley is laid 
down by careful surveyors, and, when 
the map is finished, it will be one of the 
finest and best in the world. One corps 
is engaged in surveying and mapping, 
while another explores and opens mines. 

When the snows are melted in the 
spring, and the floods have receded from 
the streams, the exploring parties are 
sent into the mountains. Each officer 
has a particular valley assigned him, 
and commands a well equipped body of 
men. He is expected to remain in the 
mountains until he has finished his work, 
or until compelled to leave by the ap- 
proach of winter. The party procures 
meat from game in the mountains, of 
which there is nearly always an abund- 
ant supply. 

Holes are dug at regular intervals, 
and specimens of dirt taken out. The 
quantity and depth are carefully noted, 
and, as soon as the dirt is washed, and 
the gold extracted, the engineers can tell 
the exact value of the deposit, and wheth- 
er it will pay for working. The rocks 
in and around the valley are carefully 
examined for traces of silver, and many 
specimens are collected for the geologi- 
cal cabinet at Barnaool. Maps are made 
showing the locality of each test-hole in 
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the valley, and the spot whence every 
specimen of rock is obtained. On the 
return of the party, its reports and speci- 
mens are delivered to the mining bu- 
reau. The ores go to the laboratory to 
be assayed, and the specimens of rock 
are carefully sorted and examined. 

I had no opportunity to examine the 
mines of the Altai, as none of them are 
in the immediate vicinity of Barnaool. 
A representation of the principal silver 
mine—somewhat on the plan of Bar- 
num’s “ Niagara, with real water ’’—was 
shown me in the museum. In its gen- 
eral features, the mine is not ‘materially 
unlike silver mines elsewhere. There 
are shafts, adits, and levels —just as in 
the mines of Colorado and California. 
The Russians give the name of priesk 
to a mine where gold is washed from the 
earth; the silver mine, with its shafts in 
the solid rock, is called a rooduik ; and 
the name saved is applied to foundries, 
smelting- works, and manufactories in 
general. 

Colonel Filoff invited the Doctor and 
myself to visit the saved, at Barnaool, 
on the second day after our arrival. As 
he spoke no language with which I was 
familiar, the Colonel placed me in charge 
of a young officer fluent in French, who 
took great pains to explain the modus 
operand, The saved is on a grand 
scale, and employs about six hundred 
laborers. It is inclosed in a large yard, 
with high walls; and reminded me of a 
Pennsylvania iron foundry, or the cop- 
per establishment just below Detroit. 
A sentry at the gate presented arms as 
we passed, and I observed that the rule 
of “no admittance except on business” 
was rigidly enforced. 

In the yard, we were first taken to 
piles of ore, which appeared, to an un- 
practiced eye, like heaps of old mortar 
and broken granite. These piles were 
near a stream, which furnishes power 
for moving the machinery of the estab- 


lishment. The ore was exposed to the 
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air and snow, but the coal, for melting, 
was carefully housed. There were many 
sheds for storage purposes within easy 
distance of the furnaces. The latter were 
of brick, with tall and substantial chim- 
neys ; and the outer walls that surround- 
ed the whole were heavily and strongly 
built. 

Charcoal is burned, in consequence of 
the cheapness and abundance of wood. 
I was told that an excellent quality of 
“stone coal” existed in the vicinity, and 
would be used whenever it proved most 
economical. Nearly all the ore contains 
copper, silver, and lead; while the rest 
is deficient in the last-named article. 
The first kind is smelted without the 
addition of lead, and sometimes passes 
through six or seven reductions. For 
the ore containing only copper and sil- 
ver, the process by volatilization of lead 
is employed. Formerly, this lead was 
brought from Nerchinsk, or purchased 
in England—the land transport, in either 
case, being very expensive. Several 
years ago, lead was found in the Altai 
Mountains, and the supply is now suffi- 
cient for all purposes. 

The lead absorbs the silver, and leaves 
the copper in the refuse matter. This 
was formerly thrown away, but, by a 
newly invented process, the copper is 
extracted and saved. The production 
of silver in the Altai mines is about 
1,050 foods (forty pounds to a food) an- 
nually. The silver is cast into bars and 
cakes about ten inches square, and 
weighing from seventy to one hundred 
pounds each. Colonel Filoff showed us 
into the room where the silver is stored. 
Two soldiers were on guard, and six or 
eight others rested outside. A Sergeant 
brought a sealed box, which contained 
the key of the safe. First, the box, and 
then the safe, were opened at the Colo- 
nel's order; and, when we had satisfied 
our curiosity, the safe was locked, and 
the key restored to its place of deposit. 
The Colonel carried the seal that closed 
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the box, and the Sergeant was responsi- 
ble for the integrity of the wax. 

The cakes had a dull hue, somewhat 
lighter than that of lead, and were of a 
convenient shape for handling. Each 
cake had its weight, value, and result of 
assay stamped upon it, and I was told 
that it was assayed a second time at St. 
Petersburg, to guard against the alge- 
braic process of substitution. About 
thirty Joods of gold are extracted from 
every thousand Joods of silver, after the 
treasure reaches St. Petersburg. The 
silver is extracted from the lead used to 
absorb it, the latter being again employ- 
ed, while the former goes on its long 
journey to the banks of the Neva. 

The ore continues to pass through 
successive reductions, until it contains 
no more than three-fourths a zolotnik 
of silver. Less than that proportion will 
not pay expenses. I was told that the 
annual cost of working the mines equal- 
ed the value of the silver produced. The 
gold contained in the silver is the only 
item of profit to the Crown. About 
thirty thousand foods of copper are pro- 
duced annually in this district, but none 
of the copper zavods are at Barnaool. 

All gold from the mines of Siberia, 
with the exception of that around Ner- 
chinsk, is sent to Barnaool to be smelt- 
ed. The work is performed in a room 
about fifteen feet square, the furnaces 
being fixed in its centre, like a parlor- 
stove of unusual size. The smelting 
process continues four months of each 
year, and during this time about twelve 
hundred foods of gold are melted, and 
cast into bars. This work, for 1866, was 
finished a few days before my arrival, 
and I found the furnaces utterly devoid 
of heat. In the yard, at the zavod, I 
saw a dozen or more sleds, and on each 
of them there was an iron-bound box, 
filled with bars of gold. This train was 
ready to leave, under strong guard, for 
St. Petersburg. 

The rich miners send their gold once 
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a year to Barnaool; the poorer ones, 
twice a year. Those in pressing need 
of money receive certificates of deposit, 
as soon as their gold is cast into bars ; 
and On these certificates they can obtain 
cash at the Goverament banks. The 
opulent miners remain content till their 
gold reaches the capital, and is coined. 
Four or six months may thus elapse, 
after gold has left Barnaool, before its 
owner obtains returns. 

The morning after my visit to the 
savod, it was reported that a soldier, 
guarding the sled-train, had been killed 
during the night. The incident was a 
topic of conversation for the rest of my 
stay, but I obtained no clear account of 
the affair. All agreed that a sentinel 
was murdered, and one of the boxes 
plundered of several bars of gold, but 
beyond this there were conflicting state- 
ments. It was the first occurrence of 
the kind at Barnaool, and naturally ex- 
cited the peaceful inhabitants. The Doc- 
tor hoped the affair would not be asso- 
ciated with our visit, and I quite agreed 
with him. I trust that the future histo- 
rian of Barnaool will not mention the 
murder and robbery in the same para- 
graph with the “distinguished arrivals” 
of Doctor Schmidt and an American. 

The society of Barnaool consists of 
the mining and other officers, with a 
pretty Jarge proportion of families. It 
had a more quiet and reserved charac- 
ter than I found in the capital of eastern 
Siberia, but was none the less social and 
hospitable. Many young officers of the 
mining and topographical departments 
pass their summers in the mountains, 
and their winters in Barnaool. The cold 
season is, therefore, the gayest; and 
abounds in balls, parties, concerts, and 
amateur theatricals. The former thea- 
tre has been converted into a club-room. 

There is a good proportion, for a Si- 
berian town, of elegant and luxurious 
houses. The furniture and adornments 
were quite as extensive as at Irkutsk, or 
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Tomsk, and several houses that I visit- 
ed would have been creditable in Mos- 
cow, or St. Petersburg. It is no little 
wonder to find all the comforts and lux- 
uries of Russian life in the southern part 
of Siberia, on the borders of the Kirgh- 
ese Steppes. 

I was interested in the large and well- 
arranged museum, which contained more 
than I could even glance over in a sin- 
gleday. There were models of machines 
used in gold-washing; quartz-mills fifty 
years old, and almost identical with those 
of the present day; models of furnaces 
and zavods, in various parts of Siberia, 
and full delineations of the principal 
mines of the Altai. There was a curi- 
ous steam-engine, said to have been 
made at Barnaool in 1764, and used for 
blowing the furnaces. I sawacollection 
of minerals, birds, beasts, and other cu- 
riosities of the Altai. Particular atten- 
tion was called to the stuffed skins of two 
enormous tigers that were killed, several 
years ago, in the southern part of the 
district. One of them fell after a long 
fight, in which he killed one of his assail- 
ants, and wounded two others. 

The museum contains several dead 
specimens of the dearcoot, or eagle of 
the Altai. I saw a living bird of this 
species at the house of an acquaintance. 
The dearcoot is larger than the American 
eagle, and possesses strength enough to 
kill a deer or a wolf with perfect ease. 
Dr. Duhmberg, Superintendent of the 
Hospitals, told me of an experiment with 
poison upon one of these birds. He be- 
gan by giving half a grain of curavar,a 
powerful poison from South America. 
It had no perceptible effect, the appetite 
and conduct of the bird being unchanged. 
A week later he gave four grains of strych- 
nine, and saw the bird’s feathers tremble 
fifteen minutes after the poison was swal- 
lowed. Five hours later the patient was 
in convulsions, but his head was not af- 
fected, and he recovered strength and 
appetite on the nextday. A week later, 
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the dearcoot swallowed seven grains of 
curavar, and showed no change for two 
days; on the second evening he went 
into convulsions, and died during the 
night. 

The Kirghese tame these eagles, and 
employ them in hunting. A gentleman 
who had traveled among the Kirghese 
told me he had seen a dearcoot swoop 
down upon a full-grown deer, and kill 
him ina few minutes. Sometimes, when 
a pack of wolves have killed and com- 
menced eating a deer, the feast will be 
interrupted by a pair of dearcoots. Two 
birds will attack half a dozen wolves, 
and either kill or drive them away. 

Barnaool is quite near the Kirghese 
Steppes. One of my acquaintances had 
a Kirghese coachman—a tall, well-form- 
ed man, with thick lips and a coppery 
complexion. I established a friendship 
with this fellow, and arranged that he 
should sit for his portrait, but, somehow, 
he was never ready. He brought me 
two of his kindred, and I endeavored to 
persuade the group to be photographed. 
There was a superstition among them 
that it would be detrimental to their Jost 
mortem repose if they allowed their like- 
nesses on this earth when they them- 
selves should leave it. I offered them 
one, two, three, and even five roubles, 
but they stubbornly refused. Their com- 
plexions were dark, and their whole 
physiognomy revealed the Tartar blood. 
They wore the Russian winter-dress, but 
I learned they had their own costume 
for state occasions. In this part of Si- 
beria, Kirghese are frequently found in 
Russian employ, and are said to be gen- 
erally faithful and industrious. A con- 
siderable number find employment at 
the Altai mines, and a great many are 
engaged in taking cattle and sheep to 
the Siberian markets. 

The Kirghese lead a nomadic life — 
making frequent change of residence, for 
the purpose of finding pasturage for their 
immense flocks and herds. The dif- 
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ferent tribes are more or less hostile 
to each other, and have a pleasant habit 
of organizing raids on a colossal scale. 
One tribe will suddenly swoop down 
upon another, and steal all portable 
property within reach. They do not 
mind a little fighting, and an enterprise 
of this kind frequently results in a good 
many broken heads. The chiefs believe 
themselves descended from the great 
warriors of the ancient Tartar days, and 
are inclined to boast loudly of their prow- 
ess. The Kirghese are brave in fighting 
each other, but they have a respectful 
fear of the Russians. Occasionally, they 
plunder Russian traders crossing the 
steppes, but are careful not to attack 
unless the odds are on their own side. 

The Russians have applied their di- 
plomacy among the Kirghese, and pushed 
their boundaries far to the southward. 
They have purchased titles to districts 
controlled by powerful chiefs, and, after 
being fairly settled, have continued ne- 
gotiations for more territory. They make 
use of the hostility between the different 
tribes, and have managed so that nearly 
every feud brought advantages to Russia. 
Under their policy of toleration, they nev- 
er interfere with the religion of the con- 
quered, and are careful not to awaken 
prejudice. The tribes in the subjugated 
territory are left pretty much to their own 
will. Every few years the chain of fron- 
tier posts is pushed to the southward, 
and embraces a newly acquired region. 
Western Siberia is dotted over with the 
abandoned and crumbling forts which 
once guarded the boundary, but are now 
far in the interior. Some of these de- 
fenses are near the great road across the 
Baraba Steppe. 

The Kirghese do not till the soil, nor 
engage in manufacture, except of a few 
articles for their own use. They sell 
sheep, cattle, and horses to the Russians, 
and frequently accompany the droves to 
their destination. In return for their 


flocks and herds, they receive goods of 
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Russian manufacture, either for their 
own use, or for traffic with the people be- 
yond them. Their wealth consists of 
domestic animals, and the slaves to man- 
age them. Horses and sheep are legal 
tender in payment of debts, bribes, and 
presents. 

In the last few years, Russian con- 
quest in Central Asia has moved so fast 
that England has taken alarm for her 
Indian possessions. The last intelli- 
gence from that quarter announces a vic- 
tory of the Russians at Samarcand, fol- 
lowed by negotiations for peace. If the 
Muscovite power continues to extend 
over that part of Asia, England has very 
good reason to open her eyes. I have 
never conversed with the Emperor on 
this topic, and can not speak positively 
of his intentions toward Asia; but I am 
confident he has fixed his eye upon con- 
quest as far south of the Altai as he can 
easily go. That his armies may, some 
time, hoist the Russian flag in sight of 
the Indo-English possessions, is not at 
all improbable. But that they will either 
attempt or desire an aggressive campaign 
against India is quite beyond expecta- 
tion. 

A plan has been proposed to open 
Central Asia to steamboat navigation. 
The river Oxus, or Amoo-Daria, which 
flows through Bokhara and Khiva, emp- 
tying into the Aral Sea, was once a trib- 
utary of the Caspian; the dry bed of its 
old channel is visible in the Turcoman 
Steppe at the present day. The original 
diversion of the river was artificial, and 
the dikes which direct it into the Aral 
are said to be maintained with difficulty. 
It has been proposed to send an expedi- 
tion to remove those barriers, and turn 
the river into its former bed. Coupled 
with this project is another, to divert the 
course of the Syr-Daria, and make it an 
affluent of the Oxus. This last proposi- 
tion was half carried out two hundred 
years ago, and its completion would not 
be difficult. 
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By the first project, Russia would ob- 
tain a continuous water-way from Nijni- 
Novgored, on the Volga, to Balkh, on 
the Amoo- Daria, within two hundred 
miles of British India, while the second 
scheme, carried out, would bring Tash- 
kend and all Central Asia under com- 
mercial control, and have a political ef- 
fect of no secondary importance. A new 
route might thus be opened to British 
India, and European civilization carried 
into a region long occupied by semi-bar- 
barian people. Afghanistan would be 
relieved from its anarchy, and brought 
under wholesome rule. The geograph- 
ical effect would, doubtless, be the dry- 
ing up of the Aral Sea. A railway be- 
tween Balkh and Delhi would complete 
an inland steam-route from St. Peters- 
burg to Calcutta. 

The Russians have an extensive trade 
with Central Asia. Goods are transport- 
ed on camels—the caravans coming in 
season for the fairs of Irbit and Nijni- 
Novgorod. The caravans from Bokhara 
proceed to Troitska, (Lat. 54° N., Lon. 
61° 20’ E.) Petropavlovsk, (Lat. 54° 30° 
N., Lon. 69° E.) and Orenburg (Lat. 
51° 46’ N., Lon. 55° 5’ E.). There is 
also a considerable traffic to Sempola- 
tinsk (Lat. 50° 30’ N., Lon. 80° E.). The 
Russian merchandise consists of metals, 
iron and steel goods, beads, mirrors, 
cloths of various kinds, and a miscel- 
laneous lot, “ too numerous to mention.” 
Much of the country over which these 
caravans travel is a succession of Asi- 
atic steppes, with occasional salt lakes, 
and scanty supplies of fresh water. After 
passing the Altai Mountains, and outly- 
ing chains, the routes are quite monot- 
onous. Fearful dovrans are frequent, 
and, on certain parts of the route, they 
take the form of sand-storms. A Rus- 
sian army, on its way to Khiva, twenty- 
five years ago, was almost entirely de- 
stroyed in one of these desert tempests. 
Occasionally, the caravans suffer se- 
verely. 
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The merchandise from Bokhara in- 
cludes raw cotton, sheep-skins, rhubarb, 
dried fruits, peltries, silk, and leather, 
with shawl goods of different kinds. 
Cotton is an important product, and, in 
the latter part of my journey, I saw large 
quantities going to Russian factories. 
Three hundred years ago, a German 
traveler in Russia wrote an account of a 
wonderful plant beyond the Caspian Sea. 
“Veracious people,” says the writer, 
“tell me that the doranez, or sheep- 
plant, grows upon a stalk larger than my 
thumb. It has a head, eyes, and ears 
like a sheep, but is without sensation. 
The natives use its wool for various pur- 
poses.” 

One morning, while I was in Barna- 
ool, the Doctor left me writing, and 
went out for a promenade. In half an 
hour he returned, accompanied by a tall, 
well-formed man, with a brunette com- 
plexion, and hair and mustache black as 
ebony. His dress was Russian ; but the 
face impressed me as something strange. 

“Let me introduce you,” said the Doc- 
tor, “to an officer of the Persian army. 
He has been eight years from home, and 
would like to talk with an American.” 

We shook hands, and, by way of get- 
ting on familiar footing, I opened my 
cigar-case. Dr. Schmidt translated our 
conversation, tlie Persian speaking Rus- 
sian very fairly. His story was curious 
and interesting. He was captured in 
1858, near Herat, by a party of preda- 
tory Turcomans. His captors sold him, 
as a slave, toa merchant at Balkh, where 
he remained some time. From Balkh, he 
was sold to Khiva, and from Khiva to 
Bokhara, whence he made his escape, 
with a fellow-captive. I asked him if 
he was compelled to labor during his 
captivity, and received a negative reply. 
Soldiers, and all others, except officers, 
are forced to all kinds of drudgery, when 
captured by these barbarians. Officers 
are held for ransom, and their duties are 
comparatively light. 
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Russian slaves are not uncommon in 
Central Asia, though less numerous than 
formerly. The Kirghese cripple their 
prisoners, by inserting a horse-hair in a 
wound on the heel. A man thus treated 
is lamed for life ; he can not use his feet 
in escaping, and care is taken that he 
does not secure a horse. 

The two fugitives traveled together 
from Bokhara, suffering great hardships 
in their journey over the steppes. They 
avoided all towns, through fear of capt- 
ure, and subsisted upon whatever chance 
threw in their way. Once, when near 
starvation, they found and killed a sheep. 
They ate heartily of its raw flesh, and, 
before the supply thus obtained was 
exhausted, they reached the Russian 
boundary, at Chuguchak. One of the 
twain died, soon afterward, and his com- 
panion in flight came to Barnaool. The 
authorities would not let him go farther 
without a passport, and he had been in 
the town nearly a year, at the time of 
my visit. Through the Persian Embas- 
sador, at St. Petersburg, he had com- 
municated with his Government, at Te- 
heran, and expected his passport in a 
few weeks. 

During the eight years that had elaps- 
ed since his capture, this gentleman 
knew very little of the outer world, and 
heard nothing from his own country. 
He had learned to speak Russian, but 
could not read it. I told him of the com- 
pletion of the Indo-European telegraph, 
by way of the Euphrates and Persian 
Gulf, and the success of electric com- 
munication between England and India. 
Naturally, he was less interested con- 
cerning the Atlantic cable than about 
the telegraph in his own country. We 
shook hands on parting, and mutually 
expressed a wish to meet again, in Per- 
sia and America. 

After his departure, the Doctor com- 
mented upon the intelligent bearing and 
clear eye of the Persian, and then said: 
“T have done several strange and unex- 
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pected things in my life; but I never 
dreamed I should be the interpreter be- 
tween a Persian and an American, at 
the foot of the Altai Mountains.” 

I met, at Barnaool, a Prussian gentle- 
man, Mr. Radroff, who was sent to Sibe- 
ria by the Russian Academy of Science. 
He knew nearly all the languages of Eu- 
rope, and had spent some years in study- 
ing those of Central Asia. He could 
converse and read in Chinese, Persian, 
Mongol, and I don’t know how many 
languages and dialects of lesser note. 
His special mission was, to collect in- 
formation about the present and past in- 
habitants of Central Asia; and, in this 
endeavor, he had made explorations in 
the country of the Kirghese, and beyond 
Lake Balkash. He was preparing for a 
journey, in 1867, to Kashgar. 
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Mr. Radroff possessed many archzo- 
logical relics, gathered in his researches, 
and exhibited drawings of several ¢u- 
muli. He had a curious collection of 
spear-heads, knives, swords, ornaments, 
stirrup-irons, and other souvenirs of an- 
cient days. He discoursed upon the age 
of copper, gold, and: iron, and told the 
probable antiquity of each specimen he 
brought out. He gave me a spear-head 
and a knife, both of copper, which he 
took, with his own hands, from a burial- 
mound, in the country of the Kirghese. 
“ They were, probably, three thousand 
years old,” said he; “we always find 
copper much better preserved than iron, 
though the latter is more recently bur- 
ied.” I stored them carefully in my 
valise, and brought them safe to Amer- 
ica. 


DAIRIES AND DAIRYING IN CALIFORNIA. 


IEWED in the light of its adapta- 

bility to the prosecution of certain 
industries, or of its varied forms of nat- 
ural wealth, California divides itself into 
four great zones, or belts, extending lon- 
gitudinally across the State, conformable 
with the trend of her principal mount- 
ains and of her sea-coast. These sev- 
eral departments are distinguished by 
well-defined topographic differences, as 
well as by climatic peculiarities scarcely 
less strongly marked. The first of these 
divisions, which reaches inland a varia- 
ble distance of twenty or thirty miles, 
covering the Coast Range with its in- 
cluding valleys, has a diversified surface, 
with a humid atmosphere. This, for- 
merly the great cattle-raising, is now the 
favorite dairying district of the State— 
the moisture brought in upon the ocean- 
air tending to the constant recuperation 
of the pasturage; while the compara- 
tively cool summer climate facilitates the 


making of hutter and cheese. Lying 
next, east of, and at points interlocking 
with this, we have the principal grain- 
growing region of California, spread out 
over the vast plains of the San Joaquin 
and the Sacramento. Farther on, are 
the “Gold Fields,” stretching along the 
foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, with the 
fourth and last of these grand divisions 
beyond, comprising the magnificent for- 
ests that cover the higher slopes and the 
summits of the great snowy range. 

As it is of the dairy interest that we 
propose here to speak, we return now to 
that section of the State where we find 
this business chiefly carried on, being 
that lying next to the sea, and embrac- 
ing the whole, or a greater portion, of 
the following counties, viz.: Lake, So- 
noma, Marin, San Mateo, Santa Cruz, 
Santa Clara, Monterey, and San Luis 
Obispo. Apart from its genial and equa- 
ble climate, this is one of the most fer- 
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tile, picturesque, and beautiful regions of 
California. Agreeably diversified with 
mountains, hills, and valleys, it possess- 
es a warm and generous soil, producing 
an abundant pasturage of wild oats, 
clover, al/flerta, and other indigenous 
grasses. Scattered over the hills are 
clumps and groves of oak, many of the 
mountains being well timbered with red- 
wood and pine; while the ravines and 
water-courses are lined with trees of va- 
rious kinds, having an undergrowth of 
wild shrubs, flowers, and vines. Here 
the only alternations of seasons known, 
are those between spring and autumn — 
the torrid heat of the interior, and the 
rigorous winters of the higher Sierra, 
being never felt. Here snow never falls, 
nor are the streams ever fettered with 
ice, and the most delicate flowers bloom 
in the open air all the year round. With 
a climate so mild, and pastures ever re- 


newing themselves, cattle thrive without 
fodder or shelter, living wholly in the 
open fields, and subsisting on the native 
herbage throughout the winter. 

Within the limits of the above coun- 
ties, there are kept at least 25,000 milch 
cows, subdivided into numerous dairies 


of variable magnitude. The larger of 
these are engaged in making butter and 
cheese; many of the smaller, carried on 
near the city, furnishing the inhabitants 
of San Francisco with their daily supply 
of milk. The disposition, so character- 
istic of Californians, to conduct every 
thing in which they engage upon a large 
scale, is well exemplified in this branch 
of business —some single dairymen in 
the State owning over three thousand 
milch cows, while there are many who 
own from five hundred to fifteen hundred 
head each. The largest owners of this 
kind of stock in the State are the firm of 
Shafter & Howard, who have not less 
than 3,500 head upon their extensive 
rancho in Marin County. California has 
also produced the largest cheese ever, 
perhaps, manufactured in any country, 
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being that made, some five years ago, by 
the Steele Brothers, at Pescadero, the 
weight of which, when first made, reach- 
ed four thousand pounds. Having first 
exhibited this monster cheese in San 
Francisco, they afterward disposed of 
the same, donating the entire proceeds 
in aid of the Sanitary Fund—they them- 
selves defraying the cost of freight and 
exhibition, as well as all expense attend- 
ing the sale. Having been auctioned off 
at the rate of fifty cents per pound, a 
handsome sum was realized for the no- 
ble charity sought to be benefited. The 
tackle required for turning, and the hoop 
used for pressing this cheese, alone cost 
over $400. A cheese weighing 1,600 
pounds was made several years since, 
by George P. Laird, of Tomales, which, 
like the “Sanitary Cheese,” having been 
of an excellent quality, sold at a very 
high price. Indeed, all large cheeses 
are apt to possess a superior flavor, not 
parting with their moisture so readily as 
those of smaller size. 

To the north of this tier of pastoral 
counties lie Mendocino and Humboldt, 
not unlike in climate, but dissimilar in 
other respects, to the coast counties far- 
ther south; and, except in their greater 
remoteness and isolation, equally well 
fitted for dairying purposes. A portion 
of these two counties adjacent to the 
ocean is covered with dense and stately 
forests of redwood, while farther inland, 
and lying between these woodlands and 
the Coast Range, the country is open 
and admirably fitted for stock-raising— 
consisting of well- watered, rolling hills, 
everywhere covered with a luxuriant 
growth of wild oats, bunch- grass, and 
clover. Scattered over these hills are 
parks of majestic oaks, while along the 
ravines and branches are found a great 
variety of trees and shrubs, affording 
trellises for wild vines, and coverts for 
many kinds of game. And although the 
primitive race has been driven away, 
the wild animals that once shared the 
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country with them still remain. The 
bear, the elk, and the antelope, the pan- 
ther, the hare, and the prairie - wolf still 
inhabit these lonely wilds, which have 
as yet suffered but little intrusion from 
either the hunter, or settler. Standing 
on any of the thousand knolls that breast 
out from the Coast Range, as one looks 
over this realm, it would seem as if it 
might not be hard to realize here some- 
thing of the poet’s Utopian dream, or 
even the myth of “ Paradise Regained!” 
Lying at his feet, and stretching away 
on either hand beyond the limit of vision, 
are the grove-dotted and grassy hills, 
multitudinous as the billows of a wind- 
swept ocean. Farther on, toward the 


west, spreads out the dark band of dream- 
ing woods, with the vast Pacific spark- 
ling and throbbing in ceaseless unrest 
beyond. Here the land of Goshen might 
be many times repeated, with room for 
all the flocks and herds of the ancient 
Patriarch multiplied a hundred-fold. 


When it shall come to be connected 
with the Bay of San Francisco by rail- 
road, this will prove to be one of the best 
pastoral, as well as grain- growing dis- 
tricts in the State. At present, it can 
only be approached by sea, or over rug- 
ged trails leading across mountains, or 
through dense forests, rendering it diffi- 
cult of access to families with their farm- 
ing implements and cattle. As a conse- 
quence, there are but few settlers in this 
region, the most of the inhabitants of 
these two counties being engaged in 
lumbering, carried on near the coast. 
As yet, no dairies of any great magni- 
tude have been started in Humboldt or 
Mendocino County. Not until we come 
as far south as Lake County, do we find 
the business prosecuted on any thing 
like an extended scale. Here there are 
seven or eight establishments, with herds 
varying in size from fifty to two hundred 
cows each. In this county only cheese 
is made, some 250,000 pounds—all of 
marked excellence—being produced an- 
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nually. By experts, this cheese is pro- 
nounced equal to the best English Stil- 
ton or Cheshire ; the abundance of green 
grass found, at all seasons, along the nu- 
merous streams that flow into Clear Lake, 
imparting to it a specially fine flavor. 
Sonoma County contains about double 
the number of cows kept in Lake, butter 
being chiefly made. In size, the dai- 
ries of Sonoma range from forty to one 
hundred and fifty cows each, being some- 
what smaller than the average dairies in 
Lake and Marin counties, the latter con- 
taining the largest single herd of cows in 
the State. Concerning this dairy, or 
rather group of dairies, we quote the fol- 
lowing from the Commercial Herald and 
Market Review: “In point of magni- 
tude,” says that journal, “some of our 
California dairies probably surpass those 
in any other part of the world. The largest 
in the State—that of Shafter & Howard, 
in Marin County—contains 3,600 milch 
cows, not including a large number of 
cattle, kept on another portion of their 
ranch, which latter embraces a tract of 
66,000 acres, upon which they have con- 
structed eighty miles of post and board 
fence. Upon this tract are twenty sep- 
arate dairies, each having from 150 to 
170 cows. These cows are mostly of 
the Devon and Durham breeds, the best 
milkers, however, being produced by a 
cross of the Devon and the common 
American cow. The proprietors will, 
the coming summer, add to their pres- 
ent number six or seven other dairies: 
that is, as the leases of that number of 
parties now supplying their own cows 
expire, the proprietors will stock these 
dairies themselves. On this place about 
150 hands are employed, mostly Whites 
—the Chinamen not proving, on trial, 
satisfactory milkers. Only butter is made 
here, each cow yielding from 150 to 175 
pounds for the season of eight months. 
They neither receive housing nor culti- 
vated food. The Messrs. Shafter tried 
raising beets and carrots for their cows, 
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but found the experiment too costly, on 
account of the high prices of labor. The 
wages paid milkers and butter- makers 
are from $25 to $30 per month, and 
found. The quantity of butter made here 
last year was 400,000 pounds, for which 
forty-five cents per pound was realized. 
When the wholesale price for fresh but- 
ter falls below forty cents per pound, it 
is packed, and sent to market when the 
prices have improved. About five hun- 
dred heifer calves are raised every year, 
the balance being disposed of to other 
stock-raisers, or sent to market. Two 
thousand hogs are fattened on the skim- 
med milk and the buttermilk, and from 
250 to 300 head of cows and beef-steers 
are sold off every year; these and some 
hundred or more head of horses being 
pastured on a portion of the ranch, con- 
sisting of about 30,000 acres, fenced off 
for that purpose. This entire property, 
including stock and improvements, has 
cost the owners about half a million of 
dollars. Its present value would exceed 
a million and a half, and, in the estima- 
tion of many, two millions of dollars.” 
The Steele Brothers are the next lar- 
gest owners of milch cows in the State, 
having two herds of 700 head each: one 
kept at Pescadero, San Mateo County, 
the other in San Luis Obispo County, 
near the town of that name. At the for- 
mer place, they own a tract of fifteen 
thousand ; at the latter, one of forty-five 
thousand acres of land—all held under a 
patent from the United States Govern- 
ment, issued upon confirmed Spanish 
grants, this being the title under which 
most of our large dairymen hold their 
lands. The cost of this entire property, 
including cattle, fence, and other im- 
provements, has been nearly $500,o0oo— 
the present value being, at least, double 
that amount, as the land is of very su- 
perior quality. For the single item of 


fencing, of which they have built over 
fifty miles, nearly $30,000 has been ex- 
pended ; and they have also been forced 
to pay large sums in defending their title 
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against trespassers. This firm make 
only cheese, the product of their dairies 
enjoying a high reputation in the San 
Francisco market. 

C. S. Abbott, owning a tract of rich 
bottom-land on the Salinas River, Mon- 
terey County, owns one thousand cows, 
besides a large number of steers and 
young cattle. His stock consists, most- 
ly, of Devon, Durham, and Alderney 
breeds, which, being excellent milkers 
—with the advantage, also, of superior 
pasturage—yield two hundred pounds of 
butter, annually, to the cow: rather more 
than the average product in California. 
Mr. Abbott, himself, milks about one- 
half of this herd, the balance being leased 
to other parties, who keep them on a por- 
tion of his land. The arrangements at 
the home establishment are very com- 
plete. The milk, as soon as drawn, is 
conducted to the dairy-house through 
pipes laid from the cow-yard. The 
churns are driven by a steam-engine, 
which, also, propels the other machinery 
required about the place. The boiler 
supplies all the hot water needed, while 
the steam, besides being used as a driv- 
ing-power, is made to cook the barley on 
which a numerous drove of swine are 
fed. 

Water for the premises is lifted from 
an artesian well by windmill force. In- 
dian corn is extensively raised, being 
planted in drills on the rich bottoms of 
the Salinas, and fed to the stock while 
the ear is yet in the milk. Many beets 
and other roots are also cultivated for 
the same purpose, being fed out during 
the early winter. 

Besides the above-named parties, there 
are many others largely engaged in dai- 
rying in different sections of the State. 
The Reeve Brothers, of Gilroy, milk 
some six hundred cows, making cheese 
altogether; Meyer, and others in the 
same neighborhood, having from two to 
three hundred head each. The dairy of 
A. Chamberlin, in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, consists of six hundred head. Olli- 
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ver Allen & Son, of Green Valley, So- 
noma County, milk four hundred cows, 
and Laird & Kellogg, of Santa Cruz, 
about the same number. R. T. Buel, on 
the Salinas, and Blanch, and Volday, of 
San Luis Obispo, own from three to four 
hundred cows each; the number of dai- 
rymen scattered over the State who own 
from thirty or forty to two or three hun- 
dred head, being large. It is estimated 
that there are one thousand dairies in 
California, containing from twenty to one 
hundred cows each, and that the entire 
number milked the past year would not 
be far from 35,000 head. 

While we have designated the coast- 
tier of counties as being pre-eminently 
the dairying region of California, it should 
be understood that there are many im- 
portant, and even a few large establish- 
ments of this kind carried on in the in- 
terior of the State; the only trouble in 
prosecuting the business farther inland 
being that the grass there dries up earlier 
and more completely than it does nearer 
the sea, while the greater heat of the 
summer renders it difficult to make but- 
ter fit for market during that season. 
The latter objection does not, however, 
apply with so much force to cheese-mak- 
ing, and, with a sufficient scope of past- 
ure-land, and dairy-houses so arranged 


as to insure the greatest possible degree. 


of coolness and moisture, the business 
can be carried on with tolerable success, 
both in the mountains and great interior 
valleys of the State. In fact, there are, 
in the Sierra Nevada, many spots well 
suited for summer dairying, and to which 
parties from the lower country —and, in 
extremely dry seasons, even from the 
coast—repair with their herds, for the 
' purpose of securing better pasturage, as 
well as for butter-making. Some of 
these mountain valleys are very Arcadias 
in the feature of their verdure and abun- 
dant water, at a time when all is sun- 
burnt and sere in the great plains below ; 
and there is little doubt but that they will 
all soon become permanently appropri- 
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ated for pastoral uses. The most of the 
butter and cheese made in the middle 
and eastern portions of the State being 
required for local use, very little of it 
reaches the San Francisco market. 

In enumerating a few of the peculiari- 
ties and advantages attending dairying 
and stock-raising in California, it may be 
remarked that one of the strongest points 
in favor of both branches of the busi- 
ness arises from the fact that no shelter, 
and but little or no fodder, are required 
for the subsistence of either sheep or 
cattle; whereby the trouble and cost at- 
tendant upon keeping them in other coun- 
tries are materially reduced. Domestic 
animals of all kinds are, moreover, sin- 
gularly exempt from disease, nothing 
like an epidemic ever having prevailed 
among them on this coast. The period 
of maternity is earlier here than else- 
where, and the animals are prolific in 
bearing. Cows calve here when but two 
years old, and often much earlier. They 
are, also, naturally gentle, and easily 
managed. In milking, the dairyman 
seems to have but little trouble with the 
cows. They “stand” well, and the large 
number of twenty, and even twenty-five 
cows, is assigned to a single milker, who 
gets through with them at the rate of 
about six minutes to each animal. 

The season of milking in California 
usually begins in December, and lasts 
eight or nine months. The milk, though 
apt to be rich, is not so abundant here, 
taking the season through, as in coun- 
tries where the grass is kept growing 
throughout the summer and autumn. In 
the spring and early summer the cows 
yield large quantities, but gradually dry 
up as the season. advances. The prod- 
uct averages about 175 pounds of butter 
and 275 pounds of cheese to each cow, 
per season. The wholesale prices of 


butter in the San Francisco market have, 
until the present spring, ranged nearly 
as follows: Beginning at seventy cents, 
during the latter part of November, they 
have gradually dropped to forty-five cents 
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by the end of February; ruling, through 
March, April, and May, at from thirty to 
thirty-five cents. On the approach of 
the dry season, in June, they begin again 
to advance, going steadily up to seventy 
or seventy-five cents, until the end of 
November. When the price falls below 
forty cents, the large dairymen pack down 
most of their butter, reserving it for a 
better market. It is roughly estimated 
that six million pounds of butter and five 
million pounds of cheese were made in 
California during the year 1869, there 
having been, according to the Commer- 
cial Herald, imported into the State, 
meantime, from the East, by steamer, 
25,389 firkins ; by railroad, 5,098 firkins 
and 3,154 kegs, besides a considerable 
quantity in other packages. From Ore- 
gon were received 1,200 packages, about 
the same number of packages of cheese 
having arrived from foreign and Eastern 
ports: by which it will be seen that the 
consumption of those commodities upon 
this coast is large, considering its limit- 
ed population. A portion of the above, 
it should be stated, however, was sent 
hence to Japan, China, and the Islands 
—all of which derive their chief sup- 
ply of these articles from this port; and 
in our comparative proximity to these 
countries lies one of the great advan- 
tages secured to the California dairyman, 
as this must always give him the call of 
those markets. 

During the present spring, the prices 
of butter and cheese are much lower than 
ever before, owing chiefly to excessive 
importations from the Eastern States, 
induced by railroad transportation. The 
wholesale price of butter is now (in the lat- 
ter part of February) but thirty cents per 
pound. Last year, at the same period, it 
was fifty cents. While it is probable that 
prices will never again rule as high as 
they have done, there is little doubt but 
the depressed rates now obtaining will 
advance materially, whenever importers 
and consignees have disposed of the 
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large stocks of the Eastern article on 
hand, and which many of them are now 
selling at a sacrifice. At all events, 
those disposed to engage in dairying 
should not be deterred from doing so by 
this decline in prices, since the latter are 
still high, compared with the cost of pro- 
duction; labor, and the price of stock, 
having also undergone a considerable 
decline of late. 

In regard to suitable local.ties for car- 
rying on the business, they are still eas- 
ily to be obtained, in almost all parts of 
the State, the most of the large land- 
owners being disposed to sell or lease 
their possessions upon easy terms, and 
at moderate prices; while there are mill- 
ions of acres of Government land in the 
State still open to settlement, and which, 
being unsurveyed, can be occupied by 
settlers, without any of the expense at- 
tending pre-emption. It will be a long 
time before these lands will be likely to 
come into market; and they can be used 
meantime, without any cost to such as 
choose to occupy them. 

To such as might be willing to go back 
into the country a little, and settle on the 
public domain, and there wait upon the 
natural increase of their stock for en- 
richment, but a small amount of capital 
would be required to start a dairy in this 
State. The Steele Brothers commenced 
with only a few acres of land, and not 
more than fifteen or twenty head of cows, 
having from these small beginnings ac- 
cumulated their present large herds and 
estates. Good milch cows can now be 
bought in California at an average cost 
of about $40 per head; and, notwith- 
standing the decline in the prices of but- 
ter and cheese, dairying here must al- 
ways prove a remunerative business, as 
it is likely to be.a long time yet before 
we produce enough of these commodi- 
ties for home consumption; while the 
demands for the Oriental markets, look- 
ing to us for supplies, will be constantly 
on the increase. 
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EVER cana I forget the sadden- 
N ing and utter lonesomeness which 
crept over me, as I saw, one after an- 
other, every vestige of civilization slow- 
ly fade away. We seldom saw now 
even those vanguards of Texan culture, 
the marked and branded cattle; and at 
the unusual spectacle of a footman they 
would stand afar off, and gaze at me with 
heads high uplifted, then turn in unim- 
aginable terror, and run for miles upon 
miles, without once stopping to look 
round. I was often far in advance of the 
train, and the sight of these splendid 
animals —the only lingering reminders 
of that great world we had left behind 
—which we are accustomed to see so 
tame and so confiding in man, now 
fleeing from me in such dread, would 
sometimes bring over me a feeling of 
loneliness, so sad, so strange, as never 
I felt before, save when, from the deck 
of the steamer, I saw my beloved coun- 
try, with all that was dear to me on earth, 
slowly drowning in the deep Atlantic. 

And then, one day, we emerged quite 
suddenly from the scraggy dwarfs of live- 
oaks, always dying but never dead, and 
there lay full before us the great, the 
lonesome, the silent plains, where the 
very winds grew weary, and fainted with 
their own unhindered and unchallenged 
rovings. 

The next day we journeyed nine miles 
through a densely populated republic cf 
prairie-dogs. All through the day we 
could see multitudes of blue-nosed, thin- 
whiskered squeakers, sitting bolt upright 
as a cucumber on their small heaps of 
earth, chirping faster and faster as we 
approached, and winking with their little 
black tails at every chirp. When we 
drew quite near, they would drop down, 
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with only their heads and tails visible— 
just what the marksman wanted —and 
then a squeak and a twinkle of the tail, 
and, presto! he was gone. 

Despite his hideousness, I like the 
prairie-dog: he is so thoroughly honest 
and simple. It is a pity he submits so 
tamely to the outrageous impositions of 
those Bohemians of the plains, the owl 
and the snake, who demand lodging, and, 
doubtless, now and then, a fat pup, for 
their precious services as moral guard- 
ians, and then treat him worse in his 
own house than poor Smike was treat- 
ed in Dotheboys Hall. Doubtless they 
have masticated his ears off, too, which 
is the reason he has nothing but hideous 
ear-holes remaining. At first I thought, 
from the tastelessness he shows in dig- 
ging his hole right in the nakedest, hot- 
test part of the plains, that he was a dull 
beast, incapable of feeling an insult ; but 
afterward I saw him so often run close 
to his hole, and then sprawl himself flat 
on his belly, and look at me with such a 
deal of roguery in his black eyes, that I 
believe there are wit and spirit in him, 
and that he frets under this tyranny. Do 
you see that little, yellowish-brown owl, 
standing on yon mound, and rolling his 
eyes about—the solemn ass that he is— 
with just sense enough to perceive what 
a huge joke he is perpetrating on the 
innocents? For cool impudence, com- 
mend me to that fowl. 

I was disappointed in not seeing buf- 
faloes. They had migrated northward, 
as is their wont, to summer on the juicier 
pastures of Nebraska. There were thou- 
sands of dead ones scattered about, em- 
balmed in an unbroken and almost im- 
perishable skin. In one place, two old 
peg-horned gladiators lay head to head, 
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where they had crushed each other’s 
skulls for some woolly mistress. A dar- 
ing herdsman one day came upon seven: 
he wounded one with his revolver, then 
flung himself from his horse upon its 
back, and rode it till it drove its head 
hard against the iron plain, in its dying 
agony. 

On the Colorado, the plains have the 
long, magnificent roll of the Texan prai- 
ries ; but on the Concho, there is a river- 
bottom, two or three miles wide, groov- 
ed in an undulating plateau, which the 
eye judges to be limitless. A million 
acres of dust, and in the centre of ita 
cactus! Now and then a modest patch 
of mesquite grass—mottled or tawny, 
purplish or red, according to variety — 
or a green ribbon of rye, pulled through 
a winding “swale.” It is a land of a 


thirty-bushel power, if the clouds would 
only give it water. 


As soon as we were well upon the 
plains, it was bruited about camp that 
we should presently organize ourselves 
—oer suddenly find ourselves organized 
somehow —for defense against the Co- 
manches. Then the true Texan genius 
straightwaycropped out. A huge-beard- 
ed, solemn septemvirate of owners met 
in a tent, with a candle and a pencil: it 
was mysteriously whispered about camp 
that they were going to organize; and 
at once the tent was surrounded by 
shaggy herdsmen, every one with his 
revolver. 

“No Jeff. Davis out h’yar on the 
plains!” savagely growled a short, bul- 
let-headed Texan, from the depths of his 
stomach. 

“ D—— yer organizin’! We got our 
bellies full of it in the Confederacy,” 
muttered a lank Ranger. — 

“Organization is played,” grumbled 
another. 

One of the owners was obliged to come 
forth, and explain away the whole life of 
the matter, to appease them; and when 
the dreaded bug of organization fluttered 
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out in the morning, it was found to be of 
the most harmless description. 

Nature has a hard task here, to lead 
down the tiny stream of the Concho 
more than a hundred miles, without the 
refrigerating tribute of a rill, beneath the 
burning glare of the sun, where every 
thirsty tongue of wind will lap its fill, 
then hasten away to make room for an- 
other. A Claudian aqueduct were not 
amiss. The vast pecans and cotton- 
woods are the bricks; the vines, the 
dwarf mulberries, the currants, whose 
berries fringe our dry messes with dain- 
tiest tarts, the India-rubber bushes, the 
plums, bending under their sour back- 
loads: these do the chinking. Under 
this magnificent canopy slip the thin wa- 
ters, in long and languid pools, gliding 
among towering islands of grass - tufts 
no thicker through than my hat, or pon- 


‘tooned over with lilies for the march of 


Naiad armies. All the weary day we 
trod the road to hot and dusty death, 
but nightly turned aside to this green- 
embowered stream, and lived. 

There were fish there, too. To see a 
catfish of over forty pounds come flounc- 
ing out upon this hideous and scorching 
desert—that seemed a strange thing. 
Every body had a string of fish at his 
wagon-tail. We fried them under the 
vast pecans, and ate them with the oil 
of joyfulness. 

It is a pleasure to see how many sing- 
ing-birds live in this desert, along the 
Concho. I would stroll on as far in ad- 
vance of the train as was safe, and fling 
myself under a bush, in the hope of get- 
ting two minutes of dustless loafing; 
and if it was yet morning, I would hear 
the Carolina dove, the linnet, the mock- 
ing-bird, and others. But foremost of 
all was the mountain-quail, with its plume 
of white, and its bright- speckled corse- 
let, always shrilly saying, “Pretty hot! 
pretty hot!” Toward noon, there would 
be nothing but the long rasping of the 
cicala, filing his saw, and presently even 
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that would cease, and I would hear my 
pencil racing over my paper, as at the 
ghostly hour of midnight. Then a mon- 
strous buzzard would flap heavily up, 
striking a bush with his pinions, which 
would be such a relief from the intolera- 
ble nightmare of silence as is the cheer- 
ful ticking of one’s watch, when one 
awakens from an abhorred dream. 

There was an old sailor cook with the 
train, whose various misadventures oc- 
casionally amused us nota little. One 
evening he sat on a sack of flour, which 
adhered to his trowsers, then presently 
lay down to sleep, face downward. About 
midnight, a half-starved mule came nib- 
bling and sniffing about, and, smelling 
the flour, joyfully drew near, and gave 
the unconscious sleeper a terrific nip on 
the softest part of the body. The chol- 
eric old man gave a loud squeal of pain, 
leaped up, and seized a frying-pan, with 
which he thwacked and banged the poor 
beast till he chased it nearly out of hear- 
ing. 

On the plains, every body was obliged 
to dig a fire-pit, to save his fire from be- 
ing whisked away by the winds, which 
blow there ceaselessly during daylight. 
One evening, we encamped in rank dead 
grass, near the river; somebody neg- 
lected to dig a pit, and, in a twinkling, 
there was a great blaze sweeping right 
down upon the wagons. Every body 
fell to beating it with sticks, and pouring 
on water. The old sailor, while thrash- 
ing about in his superfluous and super- 
erogatory uselessness, got entangled and 
fell into the fire, where he got his eye- 
brows singed off. 

We now occasionally passed some of 
the ridges which bear upon their shoul- 
ders the mighty plateau of the Staked 
Plain. 

There is something indescribably stiff, 
formal, and hard about the landscapes 
of western Texas. All the ridges are 
straight, level-topped, and naked; and 
the whole face of the land has that pain- 
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ful, whitish glow of limestone, like parts 
of Venetia, but is more denuded by 
drought, and stands out in the desert 
haze, with a stark, and pallid, and death- 
ly rigor. And my soul revolted against 
four hundred miles of mathematical lime- 
stone. 

The climate seems to partake of this 
stiffness and hardness. There never was 
before such agonizing and groaning of 
thunders, such incomprehensible, whif- 
fling jigs of wind, and whirligigs of dust, 
and yet such a pitiful parturition of rain. 
A few drops, squeezed and strained out 
with infinite labor of clouds, would strike 
in the dust like slugs, then there would 
fall some bits of hail, and in one fore- 
noon the wind would blow seventeen 
ways. Yet the stars shine here with 
a lustre rivaling that of Defalkadah’s 
brightest night ; and, sitting beneath the 
peerless moon, I read at midnight half 
a column of bourgeois, and wrote these 
lines in my journal. Here I think we 
might breathe out each human ailment 
into this “diviner air,” this medicating 
breeze, and so live on till Old Age came 
at last to do his kindly mission. 

At last we reached the uppermost 
spring on the Concho, and encamped to 
make preparation for the dreadful jor- 
nada across the Staked Plain. Over 
seventy miles without a pause, without 
a drop of water! Every ox, every horse, 
every mule was driven into the brook, 
and encouraged by every device of kind- 
ness to drink enough. Then every body 
took a drink himself, spat, and sat down 
awhile, then took another drink. About 
two o’clock P.M. we set out and moved 
briskly up a broad, flaring valley, whiche 
led us easily up toward the great desert. 
The broad sun sank slowly down, and 
blushed fiery red to find no screen of 
trees, where he might disrobe; all the 
stars and the emigrating moon came 
forth, and beckoned us to follow; and 
the long train rolled on with majestic 
quietness into the thickening night. 
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Toward midnight the herds became 
restive, and surged back in vast masses 
upon the train, seeking to return; and 
there was a momentary halt for coffee. 
Again we were on the way, and I plod- 
ded on beside the sleeping train. 

Ha! the Comanches! See where they 
ride yonder, in the mystic moonlight! 
No, it is only the Ja/mas, holding their 
grim and silent vigils, with their great 
bristling heads of bayonet leaves. One 
of the herdsmen, though, believed the 
first one he saw was a Comanche in fact, 
and rode fiercely upon it, clutching his 
revolver. 

Long, long hours were they before I 
saw the stars slowly drowning in the 
morning. Toward daybreak I began to 
reel along in sleepy semi-consciousness, 
and the first streaks of dawn only awak- 
ened me to a sort of dazed existence, 
and I gazed vacantly about, seeing noth- 
ing. But there is a charm in the perfect 
light which takes away from one’s eye- 
lids their rims of lead, and smooths away 
all sand from the weary balls. And what 
a picture was that to which they slowly 
opened —the very heart of the Staked 
Plain, gray with dead heather, vast, sol- 
itary, voiceless. 

Many civilized landscapes, like the 
cup of Thyrsis, or the shield of Achilles, 
are crowded too full of figures, and the 
effect is only exasperating confusion. 
Not so the desert. A few grim and 
simple touches—nothing more. Amid 
all the poor tricks of borders, and the 
fripperies and the impertinences of gar- 
dens, my soul exults in the memories of 
the grand, old, grizzly desert. O, it 
were worth a century of babbling in 
green fields, and fiddling among flowers, 
to grapple once more, hand to hand, 
with Old Hideous ! 

During that day only a slight ripple 
passed over the Dead Sea of our march, 
at the report that one had seen the tracks 
of Comanches. Strange what a thrill 
runs through a whole camp of fifty 
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mighty men of valor, at the sight of a 
track without a heel. 

All through the second night the wag- 
ons roll tranquilly on, without a single 
halt. Along the whole line not a team- 
ster keeps his feet. Now and then there 
issues from some wagon a sleepy, dull 
croak, but the oxen heed it not. The 
very wagons have gone to sleep, and for- 
gotten to cluck. Now some baby emi- 
grant, rudely jostled in its slumbers, 
squalls aloud within the canvas, but 
presently all is quiet as before. Like 
poor, boozy Burns, 

“*T stacher’d whyles, but yet took tent ay 
To free the ditghes ; 
An’ hillocks, stanes, an’ bushes kenned ay 
Frae ghaists an’ witches.” 

The distance we had traveled was 
nothing, if I could have marched briskly 
awhile, then rested; but I was compell- 
ed to observe the snail-pace of the train, 
and yet walk incessantly. At last, I was 
utterly overpowered. I was constantly 
in danger of falling under the wheels. 
Half an hour before daybreak —it must 
have been—no longer knowing what I 
did, I reeled away a little, and fell down 
beside a bush. I slept on one arm till 
it was benumbed and cold, then flung 
the other over it, and sprang up with 
a sickening shudder of terror. Eugh! 
the hideous and snaky coldness of that 
corpse! My eyes were wide open, but 
I saw nothing. For at least ten sec- 
onds, I did not recollect a single event 
of my whole existence. By chance, I 
looked down at a grass-tuft, and then, 
as the electric spark flies from one wire 
to another beneath the experimenter’s. 
touch, so did my thought leap from that 
grass-tuft seen to that grass-tuft remem- 
bered, as the only thing I was conscious 
of seeing when I fell there in the night, 
and every thing flashed upon me ina 
moment. I looked for the train. It 
was out of sight. On that instant there 
leaped upon me a blood-curdling word— 
Comanche! I scarcely dared look around. 
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But there were none in sight. It was 
broad daylight, but the desert was silent 
as the grave, hushed in the awful still- 
ness of eternity. 

Remembering that the Comanches are 
accustomed to prowl in the rear of great 
trains to pick up stray horses, I shud- 
der to this day to think what might have 
happened. The oxen now began to suf- 
fer keenly from thirst, as their sunken 
eyes sadly betrayed. At noon, I was 
carrying a canteen of water near our 
oxen, when one of them smelled it, and 
came running to me, pleading with a look 
of such piteous dumb eloquence that I 
was moved almost to tears. By the 
beard of my wife’s cat! old Duke, even 
if you had never hauled my blankets a 
mile, I would have poured the utter- 
most drop of it down your dusty gullet, 
if you could only have mouthed the can- 
teen. 

In descending from the plateau of the 
Staked Plain to the valley of the Pecos, 
the road passes through Castle Mount- 
ain. This is no mountain, nor yet is it 
like any castle, but a vast, straight, nak- 
ed ridge of limestone, like those I have 
described ; and, at a long distance, looks 
like the majestic pile of the Tuileries. 
Though the ridge looks so tame afar 
off, the pass through it is one of peril, 
of awful and sublime grandeur. It is 
as if some ocean of tumbling waters, 
whose bottom was the Staked Plain, 
and of whose encompassing shore Castle 
Mountain was a fragment, had, in some 
of its upheaved and stupendous lash- 
ings, rent this jagged gorge, and rushed 
down upon the valley below. 

Ah! see that antelope galloping over 
yonder glistening sheet of /apfis lazuli! 
And now another one leaps upon its 
back, like dark Care behind the Hora- 
tian horseman, and imitates its every 
motion. See, now, its feet no longer 
touch the back ‘of the groundling. And 
now they gallop out of that shadowy 
lake, and all at once, presto! the upper 
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one kicks a somersault into nothingness, 
and the real antelope—the “original 
Jacobs” —gallops on alone. 

Half-way through the gorge we caught 
sight of the immeasurable blue valley, 
or rather plain, of the Pecos, and in the 
midst thereof a patch of gleaming silver. 
It was a saline lake. 

When we emerged from the pass, it 
was sunset. There was still a little wa- 
ter in the train for the women and chil- 
dren, but we of the sterner sex had drank 
nothing since noon. After nightfall of 
the third night, and fourteen miles to 
the river yet! It was disheartening news. 
I started on ahead of the train, in hope 
of reaching water before midnight. Ah, 
so weary, so sleepy, so sleepy! The 
herds were many hours in advance of us, 
but little knots of the weaker cattle, with 
eyes sunken, green, and fiercely glaring, 
maddened with thirst, still reeled along 
in the hazy moonlight. One of them 
made a lunge at me, which I barely 
avoided in time to see him plunge head- 
long, and drive his head deep into the 
sand. At last I could not walk above a 
rod ata time. It was less the weakness 
of thirst, than of sleeplessness and of 
constant walking. I struggled desper- 
ately, for my pride was strongly involved, 
and many a jest and banter awaited fail- 
ure. But it was useless, and at last I 
lay sprawled flat upon the sand, helpless 
as any capsized turtle. A crazy steer 
made a staggering lurch at me, but stum- 
bled and missed, and we lay there side 
by side. 

When our wagon came up, the driver 
loaded me in, and we soon reached the 
river. I was chagrined to find how nearly 
I had succeeded. 

“Shall we have any trouble in ap- 
proaching the river?” one asked of a 
veteran. 

“You're mighty right: we will. ’Less 
yer oxens is well broke, you'll have to 
put a man onto the tongue with a ax, 
and ef the driver can’t stop ’em when 
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you git closte to the river, whale away 
and cut the tongue, and let ’em flicker. 
Seen it done many’s the time.” 

Our oxen behaved admirably. They 
stood patiently till they were unyoked ; 
and as fast as each poor old fellow was 
released, we could see him wabble away 
in the dim moonlight, and see his tail 
whisk at the moon, as he went over the 
bank with a stupendous souse. 

Then every man made a run for the 
Pecos. Some lay prone down on the 
bank, some dipped it up with their hats, 
some with kettles or buckets. I was now 
able to crawl to the bank, with a very 
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portentous coffee-pot that lay at hand, 
and in less than five minutes it was empty. 
Though the water was thick as porridge 
with red clay, we all agreed that it was 
literally sweet—the sweetest we ever 
tasted. Then we spread our blankets 
on the sand, and twisted ourselves down 
as comfortably as possible between the 
stiff, hard tufts of the white grass, and 
slept the sleep of the weary. 

Next day I went back to the point 
where I took passage in the wagon, and 
passed again over the distance on foot: 
so restoring the missing link in my inter- 
oceanic chain. 
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T has long been a matter of surprise 

to the writer, that no one has ever at- 
tempted to give some account of the 
flowers and fruits, which have, at differ- 
ent times, played important parts in the 
history of the world. All England lay 
drenched with blood, and strewn with 
corpses, under the shadow of the Roses 
of York and Lancaster, and a plate of 
fruit has more than once changed the 
destinies of an Empire. Yet, while the 
gems and the garments of Royalty have 
found historians, no chronicler has arisen 
to tell, in connected order, the story of 
those celebrated blossoms and fruits 
which have represented such weighty 
issues, and led to such mighty results. 
In brief, desultory, and necessarily im- 
perfect fashion, we will try to supply 
this omission. 

It is singular how often flowers have 
played a part in history, either as sym- 
bols, or badges, or in actual presence. 
The purest and fairest of created things, 
they have been made the emblems of po- 
litical rancor, and civil carnage; the 
chosen symbols of tenderness and hu- 
mility, they have been emblazoned on 


the banners of kings, and on the shields 
of warriors ; they have given a surname 
to one royal house, and more fitly have 
lent a cognomen to more than one royal 
lady. 

One of the most ancient of the floral 
emblems of royalty is the fleur-de-lis of 
France. Authorities differ as to whether 
it is the white garden lily or the gayly 
tinted flag, or iris, the latter of which it 
most resembles in form. Works on an- 
cient heraldry inform us that the Franks 
of old were accustomed, at the procla- 
mation of a king, to elevate him upon a 
shield, and to place in his hand, in the 
guise of a sceptre, a reed or flag in 
blossom ; from which custom the ancient 
kings of France came to be represented 
with sceptres, fashioned like the flower- 
ing flag, in their hands: and thus these 
flowers became the armorial bearings of 
France. There is also a tradition that 
an angel descended from heaven, at the 
baptism of Clovis, and presented him 
with a blue banner spotted with golden 
Jteurs-de-lis. However that may be, it is 
certain that from the days of Clovis to 
those of the Revolution, the kings of 
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France bore the fleurs-de-dis as their 
arms. At first, an indefinite number 
was used; but Charles VI reduced the 
number to three —disposed two and one 
—to represent, some say the Trinity; 
others, the three races of the French 
kings. When Marie Antoinette was be- 
headed, many of her mourning adher- 
ents announced the dread tidings, by 
saying that the White Lily was brok- 
en. Poor, transplanted flower! We 
wonder if the drooping lily, soon to 
be severed by the pitiless knife of the 
headsman, ever recalled the days when 
she had been hailed as France’s fairest 
blossom; and when a courtly painter 
had won the applause of Royalty, by set- 
ting the portrait of the lovely young 
Dauphiness among the petals of an open- 
ing rose. 

The arms of the city of Florence bear 
a red lily, the color of which aroused the 
ire of Dante, who speaks of its sanguin- 
ary hue in terms of unbounded indigna- 
tion. 

This gig/io of Florence is evidently 
no lily; but, like the fleur-de-lis, seems 
by its form to be the three-petaled iris, 
which it resembles as little in color as 
does the fleur-de-lis itself. It is to be 
found among the coats-of-arms on the 
walls of the Chapel of the Medici, in 
the church of San Lorenzo, Florence, 
depicted in a superb Florentine mosaic, 
the various hues and markings of the 
petals being beautifully represented by 
different shades of coral and cornelian. 

Fulk, the first Count of Anjou, having 
committed some wicked action, to atone 
for it went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; 
and being soundly scourged with twigs 
of broom (the planta genista)—which 
grew there plentifully —he adopted the 
surname of Plantagenet. From him was 
descended that Geoffrey of Anjou, who 
became the husband of Matilda, (daugh- 
ter of Henry I, of England) and the 
father of Henry II. Thus the humble 
broom lent a surname to the proudest 
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race of princes that ever sat upon the 
English throne. 

Scarcely less inappropriate was the flo- 
ral badge of Margaret of Anjou, who se- 
lected her name-flower, the daisy, as her 
emblem —a blossom singularly unsuited 
to the imperious warrior-queen of Henry 
VI. The English nobility who came to 
welcome her, on her arrival in England 
as a bride, wore daisies in their caps 
and bonnets of state ; and her loving and 
saintly spouse caused that flower to be 
enameled and engraved on his plate, to 
do her honor. Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, presented her some years after her 
marriage with a magnificently illumin- 
ated manuscript book, the title-page of 
which is bordered with daisies ; and the 
same blossom appears on the margin 
and among the decorations of nearly 
every page in the volume. This splen- 
did manuscript still exists in nearly per- 
fect preservation in the British Muse- 
um. 

The national emblem of Scotland, the 
thistle, has, if tradition may be credited, 
an unusual title to its proud position as 
the symbolic flower of a great nation. 
The story goes that the Danes, or Norse- 
men, were about to surprise a Scottish 
camp in the dead of night, but one of 
the spies, sent forward to ascertain the 
undefended points of the camp, trod ac- 
cidentally upon a thistle of the small, 
stemless species, (the Cnicus acaults) 
and the surprise and pain caused him to 
utter a loud cry, which aroused the Scots. 
They attacked the invaders, gained a 
complete victory, and bestowed on the 
savior plant the title of the Scottish this- 
tle. James III was probably the first 
King of Scotland who adopted it as a 
national badge, as it is first so met with 
in an inventory of his effects. James VI, 
(the James I, of England) joined to it 
the motto, Memo me impune lacessit, and 
James II, of England, instituted the 
Order of the Thistle, which was allowed 
to fall into abeyance during the reign of 
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William and Mary, but was revived by 
Queen Anne. 

The shamrock, the national emblem 
of Ireland, has an origin even more an- 
cient than that of the thistle. It is said 
to have been first adopted by St. Patrick, 
who used it as an illustration of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

The origin of the selection of the red 
and the white roses as the badges of 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, has 
been variously stated. The red rose is 
said to have been the device of the House 
of Lancaster long before Henry IV as- 
cended the throne, in which case the 
white rose was probably adopted by the 
House of York, for the sake of contra- 
distinction. Shakspeare, who lived so 
near the period in question as to be a 
very important witness, gives the follow- 
ing account: 


“King Henry VI,” Part I, Scene IV, London, The 
Temple Garden. Enter the Earls of Somerset, Suf- 
folk, and Warwick; Richard Plantagenet * Vernon, 
and another lawyer. 

Plan. Let him, that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honor of his birth, 

If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off his brier pluck a white rose with me. 

Som. Let him, that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 

War. I love no colors; and without all color 
Of base insinuating flattery, 

I pluck this white rose, with Plantagenet. 

Suf. 1 pluck this red rose, with young Somerset ; 
And say withal, I think he held the right. 

Vernon. Stay, lords and gentlemen, and pluck no 
more. 


Surely, never since flowers first bloom- 
ed in the garden of Eden, were ever blos- 
soms called upon to lend their names to 
such fierce, contending factions, or their 
presence to such scenes of carnage and 
misery as were these far-famed roses. 
It was not till they were twined together 
in the bridal bouquet of Elizabeth of 
York—emblems of peace, at last ; of war 
no longer—that we find them in a sit- 





* Afterward Richard, Duke of York, the father of 
Edward IV and Richard III. 
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uation befitting their beauty and their 


' sweetness. 


The white rose seems to have been 
a fatal flower in history. The woes of 
the House of York, which numbered 
among its members but one fortunate 
and successful sovereign, (Edward IV) 
are too well known to need more than a 
brief recapitulation here. Richard, Duke 
of York, was slain in battle; Edmund, 
Earl of Rutland, George, Duke of Clar- 
ence, Edward V, and his young brother, 
Richard, were murdered; Richard III 
fell on Bosworth Field; and the young 
Earl of Warwick was executed by order 
of Henry VII. We next meet with the 
title of the White Rose, borne by the 
fair and unhappy Lady Katharine Gor- 
don, who wedded Perkin Warbeck, and 
who seems to have won that name as 
much by her delicate and refined beau- 
ty, as by her husband’s pretensions to 
be considered the representative of the 
House of York. 

When Henry VIII was seeking for a 
wife, to replace the fondly loved and 
speedily lost Jane Seymour, he caused 
the portraits of several foreign Princess- 
es to be sent to him for his inspection. 
Among these was the miniature of Anne 
of Cleves. It wasinclosed inan ivory box, 
fashioned like a rose, which, on being un- 
screwed, showed the face of the Princess 
enshrined amid the snowy petals; and 
either the elegance of the setting, or the 
flattering art of the painter, caused the 
lady to appear so charming, that she 
was selected for the very uncomforta- 
ble honor of becoming the Royal Blue- 
beard’s fourth wife. Even in that in- 
stance, the white rose did not fail to 
bring misfortune. Henry found the orig- 
inal far less to his taste than the portrait 
had been; and the consequences that 
ensued from that ill-starred marriage, 
the death of Cromwell, its projector, and 
the repudiation of the bride, are well 
known to all students of history. It is 
hard to imagine why Henry should have 
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taken so violent a dislike to Anne of 
Cleves. Holbein can not be considered 
a painter of very flattering portraits, and 
the writer has seen a sketch, in chalk, 
by him of Anne, which represents her as 
a pleasant - looking lady, with soft, dark 
eyes, an oval countenance, and a meek, 
gentle expression—a personage widely 
at variance with the image called up to 
our imaginations by Henry’s contempt- 
uous epithet of “the Flanders mare.” 

The white rose makes its last appear- 
ance in history as the badge of the 
Young Pretender, and thus fitly closes 
its record of sorrow, with the story of a 
career, not less romantic and unfortu- 
nate than those with which its history 
commenced. 

Flowers seem to have been the usual 
medium by which the common people of 
England testified to Queen Elizabeth, 
both as Princess and Queen, their sym- 
pathy and their love. When she was in- 
carcerated in the Tower, by order of her 
evil-minded sister, a little boy about four 
years old, the child of one of the people 
of the Tower, was accustomed to visit 
her at the hour she walked in the garden, 
and bring her flowers ; but the Chancel- 
lor, suspecting that by this child letters 
were conveyed to the Princess, the little 
fellow was arrested, examined before 
the Council, and finally dismissed with 
threats, while his father was forbidden 
to allow him to visit Elizabeth again. 
The next day, however, he attempted to 
do so, but, finding the door locked, he 
walked through a hall till the Princess 
made her appearance in the garden, and 
called to her, “ Mistress, I can bring you 
no more flowers now.”” When Elizabeth 
was removed from the Tower to Wood- 
stock, the litter in which she traveled 
was literally loaded with the offerings 
of flowers, which the common people 
brought her, together with cakes and 
wafers of their own making; and so nu- 
merous were these tokens of sympathy 
and affection, that the Princess was una- 
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ble, for lack of space in her litter, to re- 
ceive all that was proffered her. Eliza- 
beth was fond of flowers, and, after her 
accession to the throne, was accustomed 
to accept gifts of them from her poorer pe- 
titioners. During her grand recognition- 
procession through the city of London, 
the day before her coronation, she often 
stayed her chariot to receive nosegays 
of flowers from the hands of poor women ; 
and a branch of rosemary, given hef, 
with a petition, by a poor woman at Fleet 
Bridge, was seen in her chariot when she 
arrived at Westminster. With all her 
faults Queen Bess had too royal a heart 
to throw aside the humble offerings of 
her lowly subjects. She smiled on the 
peasant who brought her a rose, as well 
as on the noble who proffered her a jewel, 
and she was clear-sighted enough to es- 
timate the motive that prompted either 
gift at its true value. 

The ancient and charming custom of 
strewing flowers before a coronation- 
procession, was revived by James II 
and performed by seven ladies, who acted 
as herb-strewers on the occasion. Eight- 
een bushels of flowers were thus scat- 
tered in the pathway of the royal pair, 
and, as the ceremony took place in the 
month of April, we can readily imagine 
how exquisitely sweet and dainty must 
have been the carpet of spring flowers— 
violets, cowslips, hyacinths, etc.—over 
which they trod. Rue and briers would 
have been nfore emblematic of the future 
life- path of the unfortunate James, but 
the fading spring blossoms were fitting 
types of the brief duration of his kingly 
power ; and he would fain have trampled 
the liberties of England under foot, even 
as he crushed the violets that day be- 
neath his tread. 

I have wandered some distance from 
the subject of the emblem- flowers of 
Royalty ; but I can not leave it altogeth- 
er without making mention of one of the 
most celebrated and, probably, the most 
modern of them all: the violet of Napo- 
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leon. This flower was used as a polit- 
ical badge after his return from Elba, 
and was worn in every fashion—on bon- 
nets, on dresses, and in bouquets—some 
of the more fanatical partisans of the 
Emperor going so far as to wear, like 
an order of knighthood, a golden violet 
in their button-holes. During the occu- 
pation of Paris by the Allies, Mademoi- 
selle Levert and Madame Volnais, two 
Royalist actresses of the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise, made their appearance on the stage 
in the play of the Vieux Célibataire with 
bouquets of lilies —the emblem of the 
Bourbons—fastened to their corsages: a 
decoration which their Benapartist com- 
rades — Mademoiselle Mars and Made- 
moiselle Georges — positively refused to 
wear. They had their turn, a few days 
later, when, after the return of Napole- 
on, they made their appearance, covered 
with violets, before a crowded audience, 
and were saluted with frantic outbursts 
of applause. Mademoiselle Mars, in fact, 
had never ceased to wear that symbol- 
ical flower. During the occupation of 
Paris by the Allies, not content with re- 
fusing to adorn herself with the Bour- 
bon lily, she, with the generous, impru- 
dent bravery of a loyal-hearted woman, 
made her appearance on one of the pub- 
lic promenades in a dress looped and 
decorated with wreaths of the then ob- 
noxious violet. But after Elba came St. 
Helena, and the violet disappeared, to 
re-appear, as a political sfmbol, when 
Prince Louis Napoleon entered the Pal- 
ace of the Elysée, as President of the 
French Republic, and found his apart- 
ments adorned with gigantic bouquets of 
violets, which breathed him a sweet and 
significant welcome. It is said that the 
first intimation which the fashionable 
world of Paris received of the approach- 
ing elevation of its fairest member —the 
Countess de Teba—to the throne matri- 
monial of France, was given by her ap- 
pearance in adress covered with violets, 
and with clusters of violets in the sunny 
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hair which was so soon to glisten beneath 
the shadow of a crown. 

To return for a moment to Mademoi- 
selle Mars. Thischarming and celebrat- 
ed actress, like the well-known Dejazet 
in our own day, retained her beauty and 
dramatic talents to quite anadvanced age. 
She remained on the stage long after her 
youth had departed, chained there by the 
appl. :se and admiration of the public, 
and conscious of no diminution of her 
genius, or of her powers of pleasing. 
But one night she received a cruel hint 
that “superfluous lagged the veteran on 
the stage.” She had been performing 
one of her most celebrated ré/es, with 
more than usual spirit, and the stage was 
covered with wreaths and bouquets, flung 
by the delighted audience to their favor- 
ite actress. But, one wreath different 
from the rest fell at her feet: it was a 
funereal wreath of immortelles. Made- 
moiselle Mars understood the meaning 
of this sombre symbol. She left the the- 
atre in tears, and shortly afterward bade 
farewell to the stage forever. The wretch- 
ed little yellow flower had well performed 
its cruel task. 

The United States has no emblem- 
flower, nor is it possible that a fitting 
one should ever be selected. The sym- 
bolic plant of a great Republic ought to 
be rapid in its growth as Jonah’s gourd ; 
vast, wide-spreading, and beautiful as 
the cedars of Lebanon; fruitful and be- 
neficent to humanity as the cocoa-palm ; 
deadly to approaching foes as the fatal 
upas—unless, indeed, it were chosen for 
the same qualities that seem to have de- 
cided the choice of all floral badges: 
namely, those of incongruity and inap- 
propriateness. From the flowering broom 
of the Plantagenets down to the modest 
violet of the all- conquering, unscrupu- 
lous Bonapartes, this rule seems to have 
influenced each selection. 

The days of chivalry, of emblem-flow- 
ers, and of floral titles have passed away. 
Yet, even in our own times, we have seen 
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another flower added to the fair and 
mournful bouquet of the royal roses of 
England — the lovely and unhappy Prin- 
cess of Wales — Alexandra, the Rose of 
Denmark. 


Fruit generally figures in history as 
the medium, real or supposed, by which 
poison has been administered. King 
John was said to have died by poison, 
given to him, by the monks of Croydon, 
in the pears and apples which they set 
before their royal and disreputable guest. 


It is more probable, however, that John’s . 


death was caused by his own voracity, 
joined to the fever of mind and body into 
which he had been thrown by anger and 
disappointment. Equally apocryphal is 
the story of the poisoned apple which 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was reported to 
have taken to her infant son as a pres- 
ent, and which, on his refusing to touch 
it, was thrown to a dog, that ate it and 
instantly died. As babes and dogs are 
alike unaccustomed to eat apples, the 
falsehood of this story becomes at once 
apparent. 

We owe our only historical dish of 
strawberries to Richard III. On the 
13th of June, 1483, nine days before the 
time appointed for the coronation of Ed- 
ward V, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
made his appearance at a council of no- 
bles, in the Tower, and conversed with 
them in a friendly and pleasant style. 
Turning to the Bishop of Ely, he spoke 
of some fine strawberries which he had 
been told were then ripe in the Bishop’s 
garden, and expressed a wish to taste 
them. The flattered prelate at once dis- 
patched a messenger in quest of the de- 
sired fruit, but it is doubtful whether 
Duke Richard ever partook of it. The 
heads of his opponents, not strawberries, 
had been the object of his visit to the 
council-chamber in the Tower that morn- 
ing; and the arrest and execution of 
Hastings and other nobles followed hard 
upon the scene of his familiar and flat- 
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tering request. This incident is vividly 
recorded in the pages of Shakspeare (see 
“King Richard III,” Act III, Sc. IV). 

The death of Gabrielle d’Estrées, Du- 
chesse de Beaufort, the “fair Gabrielle” 
of Henri Quatre, is said to have been 
caused by a poisoned peach. Walking 
in the garden of Sebastian Lamet, she 
saw on one of the trees a beautiful 
peach, which she gathered, peeled, and 
ate. One version of the story says that 
the peach was poisoned, while still hang- 
ing on the tree; another, that the deadly 
drug was conveyed into the fruit through 
the medium of the silver knife with 
which it was pared. The latter account 
is the most probable, as the perpetrators 
of the deed could not possibly have fore- 
seen which peach the Duchess would 
select, or indeed that she would gather 
any at all. Soon after eating the peach 
she was seized with frightful convulsions, 
which continued at intervals till death 
put an end to her sufferings. This crime 
was probably committed by Gabrielle’s 
political enemies, who feared that the 
enamored king would one day end by 
espousing her. It is very likely that this 
fatal peach alone prevented her from 
sharing the throne of Henri Quatre: a 
position which she could have filled with 
at least as much honor and dignity as 
did either Marguerite de Valois, or Ma- 
rie di Medicis. * 

These gloomy pomological records of 
treason, poison, and death are almost 
redeemed by one justly celebrated his- 
torical fruit, the orange, which was adopt- 
ed in England during the Revolution of 
1688, as the badge of the partisans of 
William of Orange—the hero and the 
liberator —the last of the warrior-kings 
of England. 





*The statement respecting the cause of the death 
of Gabrielle d’Estrées differs somewhat, I believe, 
from the usual version. I met with the account in an 
old volume of French memoirs, which | purchased in 
Paris in the year 1864, but having unfortunately lost 
the book, I can not give an exact reference to it, nor 
do I remember the name of the author. 
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HEN the General commanding 

the annual ga//eon from Ma- 
nila to Acapulco, received his King’s 
orders and got under way for his long 
and lonely voyage, he may have had the 
proud consciousness, that it was the con- 
necting link of the shortest passenger 
service around the world, as well as the 
only one performed by land and sea 
under a single flag. Perhaps he had lit- 
tle other cause for exultation. The pas- 
sage before him was one of suffering, 
anxiety, and peril. From the high-gal- 
leried poop, he surveyed his ship—a 
vessel not much larger than a modern 
coasting schooner of the California sea- 
board. She was stoutly built, to resist 
the buffeting of tempestuous seas, or 
the passing broadside of some losel 
“pyrate,” which made but little impres- 
sion on her sides.* She had two or 
three captains, several pilots, and their 
mates, and a mixed crew of Asiatics; 
yet their navigatory skill was only ten- 
tative, and her crew refused to come on 
deck when it rained heavily. For six 
months she rolled and drifted, making 
the most of a fair wind, and prudently 
lying to in foul weather, until, in Lat. 36° 
42’ N., she met the sevas, or floating 
weeds, with great rejoicing, Ze Deums, 
and firingofcannon. And, sooth to say, 
by this time, she was generally in sore ex- 
tremity. Her tropical crew were chilled 
with northern gales, and her hardiest 
sailors down and dying with Scurvy. 
She was overrun with vermin; her pro- 
visions were infected by maggots; the 
itch prevailed among her crowded pas- 





* One vessel is reported to have returned to port 
with ninety canno:,-shot imbedded in her hull; and 
on another occasion, Lord Anson hammered away 
point-blank at one, all day, without success. 
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sengers, and toward the close of this 
frightful voyage a plague—begotten of 
filth and famine — made them delirious, 
and many ofthem “dyed talking.” Some- 
times she was driven back as far as Jap- 
an;* sometimes she was never heard 
from again, and the signal beacons on 
the Mexican headlands awoke no an- 
swering flash at sea. 

What was it upheld them during this 
dreary voyage, and caused the officers 
and crew to forswear the vows they reg- 
ularly took never to undertake the same 
venture again? Primarily, the love of 
The old-time “piece of eight” 
exercised no less fascination than the 
modern dollar. And the profits were 
certainly great. The Captain cleared 
fifty thousand crowns by the trip, the 
sailors three hundred pieces of eight, 
and the pilots, twenty thousand. The 
officers took passengers on their own 
account, provided for them at their own 
tables, and gave up to them their cabins. 
The price of cabin “and diet” was from 
five hundred to six hundred pieces of 
eight. Most of the officers had their 
private ventures ; and provisions, and of- 
ten water, were sacrificed to afford great- 
er capacity for freight. The profits of 
the merchants were two hundred per 
cent. 

But it was not individual profit alone 
which sustained this regular service for 
more than a century, over a sea whose 
currents and caprices were but little 
known, and whose surges were vexed by 
the prying keels of buccaneers and ene- 
mies. Not only did the King bear a 
royal share of the risks and venture — 
furnishing the ship, and defraying the ex- 





*The San Felipe. 
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penses of the voyage—but the Manila 
Fathers advanced money to the mer- 
chants, and assured them against a 
“total loss.”* The civil government 
of Manila fostered the trade with the 
“heathen” Chinese, and admitted their 
merchants to the island, even against 
the strong protest of the Church. Nor 
were these favors extended for the mere 
national satisfaction that a citizen of 
Madrid could travel over the globe under 
the Spanish flag, and over Spanish soil, 
or that the citizen of London or Genoa 
was forced to accept these conditions 
—but that it was also profitable. The 
duties levied on that commerce in Mex- 
ico, fully repaid the expenses of the pub- 
lic establishments of Manila. It was 
singular that with this liberality the Gov- 
ernment should have lent itself to the 
expulsion of the Chinese in 1709: an or- 
der which, Sonnerat says, was followed 
by “misery and depopulation,” as the 
“fatal consequences of this maladmin- 
istration,” and which was afterward re- 
scinded. 

It was thus that, nearly two centuries 
ago, the Pacific coast of North America 
held the reins of East India and Chi- 
nese traffic, and supplied the missing 
link of circumnavigatory communication 
—a communication that, poorly served 
as it was, and full of danger and risk, 
yet brought profit and power to the Gov- 
ernment which supported it, and identi- 
fied its interest with theirown. It might 
have been difficult for the ignorant old- 
time commander of the Manila gadleon 





*The Manila merchants, it is to be regretted, did 
not always exhibit an honorable spirit. De Zufiiga 
says: ‘‘ The pious establishments are the assurers, ac- 
cording to the terms of the instruments or deeds made 
between them and the respective adventurers, who 
borrow money of them for the purpose of embarking 
in this trade; but these instruments, expressing the 
lender’s risk to be total loss only, the borrowers, to 
prevent any thing from being saved —so as to leave 
room for litigation, as to whether the loss was partial 
or total—set fire to the vessel, to place it beyond dis- 
pute.—An /istorical | few of the Philippine Islands, 
Jrom the Spanish of Martinez de Zuniga, 
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to have conceived a ship like the Great 
Republic plowing her way over those 
tempestuous seas, against wind or tide ; 
the transhipment of goods and passen- 
gers, by steam, across the continent, 
might have seemed to his limited pres- 
cience as improbable and visionary; but 
none of these suggestions of the future 
would he have rejected as promptly as 
the supposition that a powerful Gov- 
ernment would have tacitly yielded their 
privileges, and the power they indicated, 
into the hands of a rival nation. 

The present question of maritime su- 
premacy upon the Pacific Ocean lies 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. France, with its MM/essageries 
Impériales, and Compagnie Transat- 
lantigue, might compete, but the more 
widely extended British connecting lines 
—which have already secured the South 
American and Central American trade, 
as well as the greater portion of that in 
East Asian waters, together with the ad- 
vantages derivable from the Australian 
Colonies — place Britain in a position of 
material vantage. 

The Panama Railroad, which was built 
mainly by American enterprise, soon 
found the larger share of its interests 
identified with those of the British Pa- 
cific coast steamers. These furnished 
from three-fourths to seven-eighths of 
its entire business. An important share 
in the proprietary of the road passed 
into English hands. But the policy of 
the road, governed of course by com- 
mercial, and not national considerations, 
followed its larger, or British steamer in- 
terests. These have not, latterly, coin- 
cided with those of the single American 
steamship company running to foreign 
ports. The significance of this fact is, 
that the Panama Railroad, which is pop- 
ularly thought of in the United States— 
and too often by those who can know 
better—as an American concern, has its 
real and its controlling interests identi- 
fied with those of the British steam lines, 
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besides being in fact largely of British 
proprietary. 

Thus the Panama Isthmus, the focal 
point of the Pacific and Atlantic steam- 
trade, has long since passed under the 
controlling influence of those Royal Mail 
steam lines by which that trade is main- 
ly conducted. The Pacific Steam Nav- 
igation Company, with a fleet of some 
twenty steamers, performs the South 
American service. These, aided by lo- 
cal subsidy, have lately extended their 
connection with the South American 
Atlantic coast. The Central American 
Steamship Company are doing a profit- 
able business, exceeding the California 
trade in amount, between the ports of 
Central America and Panama. These 
steamers aresalso owned by proprietors 
in the Panama Railroad. The Califor- 
nia Isthmus - traffic has, under existing 
conditions, ceased to pay adequate prof- 
its upon the capital required in its per- 
formance, and the real interest of the 
Central American steam proprietors lies 
in extending their line to control the 
entire northern Pacific coast business, 
uniting the “through” and local traffic 
under a single proprietary, as the South 
American Pacific is now controlled. 
This would combine the entire traffic 
which converges at the Panama Isth- 
mus, from the North and South Pacific, 
on the one hand, and the North and 
South Atlantic, on the other; together 
with the iron link which binds the two 
into one harmonious commercial scheme. 
Already, more than three-fourths of the 
grand result have been achieved. The 
resolute subsidy system of Great Britain 
has procured for her subjects the bene- 
fits and profits of the traffic. More than 
three-fourths of the entire export and 
import of the entire South and Central 
American coast are to and from Great 
Britain and her dependencies. The traf- 
fic is done by her merchants, and its 
double profits are theirs. The trans- 
portation is done by her steamships, and 
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its profits are theirs. Year by year, the 
volume of traffic and of profit swells. 
Year by year, steamships are added to 
the fleet, and their lines of route ex- 
tended. The single discordant element 
now left in this grand scheme, is the 
steam line from Panama to New York 
and San Francisco. This line has been, 
and now is, choked by that iron band 
which binds the Isthmus ; it was pierced 
by the iron-bar which pierced the Sierra 
Nevada; the traffic which is its life- 
blood is ebbing away, while yet it is 
manacled in the mountains of Balboa. 
Already distressed, and maintaining its 
ground with steady courage, but visibly 
failing strength, its defeat by the power- 
ful subsidized and subsidizing competi- 
tor is but a question of time. The case 
is not that of one American company 
competing against a foreign company, 
nor against two foreign companies, nor 
three foreign companies: it is an Amer- 
ican company against Great Britain; it 
is the old Collins story over again. The 
Arctic, in that line, prefigured the fate 
of her owners and of American steam- 
ships. Such are the facts—the bald, 
exact, inelastic facts —of the American 
Pacific steam marine south from Sa 
Francisco. 
The opposite shores of this ocean— 
those of Asia and the Australian conti- 
nent—are both served by a thorough 
system of British steam lines, maintain- 
ed by the same resolute British system 
of subsidy. The splendid fleets of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company per- 
form local and through service from the 
British isles, along the Atlantic and Med- 
iterranean coasts of Europe, to the won- 
derful empire growing up in Hindostan, 
and proceeding thence to the coasts and 
islands of the China and Japan seas. 
The French Messageries Impériales— 
also sustained by subsidy —divide with 
the Peninsular and Oriental this traffic 
and its profits, but yet its proportion of 
the grand total is even less than that of 
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American steamers on the hither Pacific. 
In those waters also the American steam 
marine has secured a foothold, as yet 
unimportant and uncertain. It is, how- 
ever, needless to elaborate the possibil- 
ities of its future importance. The daily 
steamships now plowing the Atlantic 
(among which American bunting can not 
unfold its stars) may be accepted as an 


earnest of the Pacific commerce of the’ 


future ; of which we may trust that it will 
not, in this one respect, prove also ‘a 
type. 

The British steam service of the East 
Indian and South Pacific oceans need- 
ed but two links to render complete its 
circuit round the globe. One of these 
should be from the Australian Colonies 
to Panama; the other, from the China 
seas to Panama. Neither is necessarily 
to be direct. The great circle which 
forms the latter’s shortest line, passes, 
in fact, within a few miles of San Fran- 
cisco. The former was tried on the di- 
rect course, and, as it was found, could 
not be sustained. But there is an indi- 
rect course in which it can be sustained. 
By adding to its “through” traffic the 
direct traffic between California and Aus- 
tralia, the subsidy previously granted, 
and now again tendered, will suffice to 
maintain the service. The possession 
of these two main lines—connecting the 
two established systems of steam service 
upon the eastern and western coasts of 
the Pacific Ocean—constitutes the core 
of what we called the question of mari- 
time supremacy: that question, the so- 
lution of which lies between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

It is safe to presume that British 
steamships will accept the subsidies now 
offered by the Australian Colonies in aid 
of aservice between themselves and San 
Francisco. We do not know whether 
these subsidies would be extended to an 
American line. But, as between the 
two, the Colonies would, as of course, 
prefer the British line—wherein they 
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would display only that patriotic feeling 
which is often identical with commercial 
wisdom. The American citizen has been 
prepared, by the disappearance of his 
flag from the steam marine of the world, 
to accept as a thing of course the estab- 
lishment of a line of foreign, instead of 
American, steamers between a foreign 
colony and his own ports. That such 
line should be established between Aus- 
tralia and California, subsidized to the 
amount of $600,000 (gold) per annum, 
will be acquiesced in by the American 
as a merely natural thing. The idea of 
his own Government paying that subsi- 
dy to foster an American line would be 
startling, if not appalling. 

An Australian line of steamships, then, 
English or American, is about to be es- 
tablished. As far as it goes, that dis- 
poses of one portion of the large question 
of Pacific maritime supremacy. Turn- 
ing, next, to the China seas service, 
there is one important fact to be consid- 
ered at the outset. The annual exports 
from all China to Great Britain are so 
much larger than the same exports to the 
United States, that the American (whom 
we concede to be of paramount impor- 
tance to himself, and of no small con- 
sequence to Europe) dwindles to com- 
parative insignificance in China, and 
disappears altogether in India. The un- 
commercial American has no just idea 
of his relative commercial unimportance 
in the China seas. Even the above pe- 
cuniary statement conveys the idea but 
imperfectly. The disproportion between 
the value of British and American ex- 
ports ¢o China is still more considerable. 
The quotation of American markets is 
there a matter of very secondary conse- 
quence. English cotton prices, or the 
continental silk sales, are more impor- 
tant than the commercial affairs of the 
whole American continent. A control- 
ling proportion of all the trade, inward 
and outward, is done with Europe, by 
English merchants, under the English 
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flag. England takes 120,000,000 pounds 
of Chinese teas; America, 30,000,000 
pounds. France takes the Chinese raw 
silks, and gives them to America manu- 
factured. We are not to lament these 
facts, (they are not, in themselves, lam- 
entable) but only to understand them. 
We are to bear in mind that the entire 
American trade with the China seas is, 
as yet, in point of amount or consequence, 
an altogether secondary affair, and that 
the British trade is not only enormous, 
but is conducted by a thorough, heavily 
subsidized steam-service. 

Such are, again, the bald and inelastic 
facts concerning the condition of maritime 
affairs in China waters—the farther shore 
of the Pacific Ocean. That shore, that 
commerce, with its steam marine, is to 
be connected with the American Pacific 
coast. By this connection, a certain por- 
tion, both of the European and American 
traffic, will be diverted to the new route. 
The performance of this traffic demanded 
the construction of two steam highways : 
one by transcontinental rail; the other 
by trans- Pacific steamship. The first 
work has been completed. At the pres- 
ent juncture, it vividly recalls the condi- 
tion of affairs attending the completion 
of the Panama Railroad. The work was 
performed by American rail-building en- 
terprise, and its benefits were instantly 
availed of by British maritime enter- 
prise. The fact is, perhaps, galling, but 
it can not be suppressed. In compliance 
with the national spirit of the same road- 
building enterprise, the Pacific rail has 
been constructed by the American Gov- 
ernment, and the first fruits are: 1. De- 
cay in the only foreign line of American 
steamships now afloat. 2. Establish- 
ment of a new British line of steamships 
to Australia. The third and greater re- 
sult—the key-stone of Pacific suprema- 
cy; the necessary complement of the 
railroad ; the commercial highway of 
the future; the controlling steam-ser- 
vice of the Pacific Ocean; the steam 
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maritime connection of the continental 
rail with the steam marine of the Chiaa 
seas—is yet to be developed. The ques- 
tion is, nationally speaking, simply that 
of keeping afloat the American flag in 
the steam marine of the world—or, in a 
commercial sense, whether the freight- 
moneys of Oriental commerce are to be 
paid to English or American ship-own- 
ers. It is the question whether the Unit- 
ed States are to retire from the Pacific, 
as they have retired from the Atlantic, 
before that power of subsidy by which 
Great Britain has driven them from that 
ocean. We haveshown how St. George’s 
cross, impelled by that same power, al- 
ready flies along both Pacific coasts ; 
how it is likely, within these few months, 
to connect the Australian continent with 
the American Pacific rail; how it is not 
unlikely to drive off the Stars and Stripes 
from their connection with the American 
Panama rail: and now we approach the 
China line of Pacific steamships, as they 
are at present established. 

It is apparent that so long as this ser- 
vice is a monthly one, it must continue 
to be, what it now is, a merely local af- 
fair. Our railroad-building people can 
understand that if the Pacific road, for 
instance, should run but one train per 
week, (and one train per week would 
carry all its passengers) its effect in pro- 
moting its own business, or in attracting 
traffic, and building up its line of coun- 
try, would be, as nearly as possible, 
zero. So our present monthly Pacific 
steam -service, in competition, as it is, 
with the semi-weekly service of the 
Peninsular and Oriental and A/essage- 
ries Impériales companies from Europe, 
is ludicrously weak. It does tolerably 
well to transact the insignificant traffic 
between China and California; nor even 
in this does it supplant deserving sailing 
craft—for these continue to perform their 
ancient function between steamer trips. 
If the Pacific steam line is meant for 
nothing more than this —if it receives its 
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present subsidy solely with a view to 
benefit California—if the Pacific rail- 
road was built merely for the development 
of the same State—if the American peo- 
ple has no use for a sea-coast, except 
to supply foreign steamships with ports 
of entry —if they really do of intend to 
maintain a Pacific marine, then it is not 
clear but that their advantage would lie 
in abandoning at once the present im- 
perfect service, and inviting the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company to perform 
the same with weekly steamers: their 
Government would not, we are convinced, 
hesitate to extend the necessary subsi- 
dies to them; also to the Pacific Steam 
NavigationCompany for the Panama con- 
nection ; (the Australian line is already 
practically provided for) and to the Royal 
Mail West Indian Company for such 
additional service as might be necessa- 
ry to advance the best interests of the 
whole. Thus American Pacific com- 
merce would be promoted; the “trans- 
continental highway” would become such 
in fact, as well as in name; in time, the 
United States might come to pay to for- 
eign steamship-owners as enormous an 
amount of freight-moneys as they now 
do upon the Atlantic; and, although 
this fact would be unsatisfactory in an 
economical sense—and a redundancy 
of scarlet bunting in the Bay of San 
Francisco should be equally unsatisfac- 
tory, from a national point of view, and 
as mortifying as it now is in the Bay of 
New York—the nation would at least 
have the countervailing advantages re- 
sulting from the increased trade ; wealth, 
both national and local, would in fact be 
promoted, and the Pacific railroad and 
Pacific Ocean would subserve their true 
and natural functions. 

But, of course, the national sense is 
not prepared to take this step—at least, 
not in precisely this way. The Pacific 
Mail, like the Collins steamers, are now 
in actual operation: it remains to be seen 
whether they are to be in like wise driv- 
Vor. 1V —25. 
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en off. Trade is apt to change its chan- 
nels slowly, but a channel of natural 
course being opened to it, it pursues it 
inevitably. Such a channel is now to be 
opened to it. Moreover, trade widens 
its channel as it flows. Therefore, were 
steam navigation wholly free, it could be 
safely left to itself to grow with the de- 
mand of trade. Had it been free, Amer- 
icans and American steamships would 
never have been swept by foreign com- 
petitors from the ocean. But, in fact, it 
is the reverse of free. Channels are built 
for it and maintained by subsidy. Sus- 
tained by the hand of a wealthy Govern- 
ment, the steamship which hoists that 
Government’s flag to her mast-head, 
displays to the eyes of her competi- 
tors a besom more powerful than Van 
Tromp’s. 

Such was the case on the Atlantic. It 
is not yet presented on the Pacific. It is 
only in prospective. The United States 
is permitting one portion of its steam- 
service to die as rapidly as it will, while 
its domain is encroached upon by exten- 
sion of the foreign service; it is also pa- 
tiently awaiting the establishment of a 
second foreign service ; and has thus far 
abstained from doing the one thing which 
can actually, and ina practical way, pro- 
mote the growth of the third and con- 
trolling service. The amount of money 
necessary to the latter end, appears to 
be the same that is at present expended 
in the “ Franking Privilege.” The pres- 
ent monthly China service is, in no na- 
tional sense, a service at all. It does 
not supplant the sail vessels ; and in this 
test exhibits the fact that it is producing 
no sensible effect upon the currents of 
trade. The customs entries disclose the 
same fact. The pitiful disproportion of 
the subsidy now paid, to the customs du- 
ties derived from the trade, is shown in 
the fact that the sum so collected in the 
port of San Francisco during the three 
years since the China steam line went 
into operation, amounted to $5,003,832, 
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which produced the Government, in cur- 
rency, $7,058,804, while the total subsidy 
paid was (currency) $1,292,500. The 
customs duties of 1869 were $1,661,223.* 
Were the whole amount of these duties 
devoted to creating upon the Pacific 
such a steam marine as that which the 
United States has lost upon the Atlan- 
tic, it would be an act of national wis- 
dom. If aided now to establish itself, it 
will need less aid in self- maintenance 
hereafter. It will be, in material degree, 
self-supporting, from the postal receipts 
which it will create. As now perform- 
ed, this servige can not increase the 
amount of its postal service, nor of the 
receipts thence derived. If this steam 
marine be not fostered, built up, and es- 
tablished now, it will have to be built 
hereafter in competition with other sub- 
sidized lines—which will have the advan- 
tage of complete connections, local and 
“through,” on both coasts of the Pacific, 
and with the Atlantic, at the interocean- 
ic transit—or it will not be built at all. 
On our western coast lies a vast sea. 
In ages past it has been the region of 
adventure, poetry, and romance. Its 
enchanted fields were long a powerful 
incentive to discovery; its mysterious 
billows buoyed up one of the wildest bub- 
bles of speculation that the folly of man 
has blown. For many years it personified 
the adventure and poetry of commerce ; 
and, in the practical realities of to-day, 
it is no less important. It laves shores 
and islands as yet undeveloped by the 
progressive spirit of the age; its path- 
ways lead out “the exodus of nations.” 
Along its boundaries, lapped in the en- 
chantment of years, slumbers a life that 
waits the coming of that Prince whose 
kiss should break the spel, and whose re- 
ward is told in every nursery story. Is he 
to be the old-time Prince of worn-out ped- 
igree, or the new American sovereign ? 





* The following table exhibits the leading features 
of the traffic between California and the China coast. 
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It will be observed that out of the total customs duties 
collected in 1867-68-69—$5,003,832—the amount of 
$2,938,882 was levied upon leading articles, of which 
more than ninety per cent. are consumed by Chinese 


resident in the Pacific States. 
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WHEN Lord Brougham congratulated him- 
self that the ‘‘school- master was abroad,’’ 
he did not probably foresee that some day 
the school-master would be shut up in a San 
Francisco jail. As the citizen of a nation 
whose wisest and manliest have, in youth, 
been breeehed and switched at Eton, Har- 
row, and Rugby, he would have been star- 


tled at the progress of a Western civili-. 


zation which incarcerates the pedagogue for 
the undue exercise of his flogging functions 
—and even questions his right to that func- 
tion. But such seems to be the fact. It 
has even been argued that flogging is de- 
grading to the ‘“‘manliness’’ and ‘‘self-re- 
spect’’ of the San Francisco youth, whose 
fearless stoning of Chinamen has long been 
the wonder of an admiring world. 

Yet, the moralist who may feel inclined to 
smile at the temporizing sentiment which 
would delay severe punishment of rebellion 
against law and order until rebellion was full- 
grown, the culprit incorrigible, and the dis- 
grace lasting — who'sees in corporal punish- 
ment the natural argument which the aver- 
age boy uses to the average boy out of school, 
and often the only argument which they 
accept—should remember that the school- 
master is intrusted with a degree of absolute 
power which should be delegated to nothing 
but infallibility itself. The school-master is 
not only fallible, but the tendency of his iso- 
lated profession, the habitual exercise of dis- 
ciplinary power over an inferior element, and 
the contact of inferior minds, tend to make 
him arbitrary, positive, and conceited — qual- 
ities which are apt to invest him out of the 
school-room, and render him still more iso- 
lated in society. Parents unwittingly foster 
this disposition by encouraging their children 
to recognize in the school-master only ¢he 
/aw — keeping to themselves the kindlier at- 
tributes of mercy and generosity. The ex- 


amination of teachers is too often conducted 
on an hypothesis which makes mere scholar- 
ship an eligible quality, when teachership is 
really wanted. It is by an accident, and not 
by selection, that liberality and breadth of 
comprehensiveness can get into the teacher’s 
chair at the public schools. Men unhesi- 
tatingly delegate the control of their children 
to a teacher whose advice in their own af- 
fairs they would contemptuously reject. 

It is to be regretted that, in this discussion, 
little more has been elicited than sentiment, 
on the one hand, and precedent on the other. 
It is difficult to say which is the most obnox- 
ious to truth. Sentiment will always appeal 
to that large class who have never outgrown 
their dislike —just or unjust though it be —to 
the school-master— whose sensibilities have 
been stimulated by novels in which the school- 
master was always a tyrant. Indeed, Dr. 
Holmes, we believe, is the only writer of fic- 
tion who has enlisted the heroic sympathy of 
the reader on the other side. The recollec- 
tions of the past are not always to be relied on. 
The honest merchant, who remembers to 
have been whipped in youth for stealing ; the 
peaceable, law-abiding citizen, who can re- 
call being caned for fighting; the candid 
man, who has been punished, as a boy, for 
lying —all are too apt, in their present recti- 
tude, to look upon their punishment as un- 
just. Yet it is not easy to say that such pun- 
ishment had no influence on the formation of 
character, before the sophistry which is apt 
to come with unrestrained indulgence in 
wrong-doing had sapped the will. 

The substitutes offered for corporal pun- 
ishment in the public schools do not seem to 
meet the exigency — if there be one. ° Expul- 
sion, in extreme cases, is apt to transfer the 
pupil from the correction of the school-mas- 
ter to the correction of the police. The seg- 
regation of incorrigible pupils in one correc- 











tional department is, we apprehend, the most 
dangerous of all substitutes. The creation 
of a common sympathy in vice, and the con- 
tinual presence of evil influence, would ruin 
more than it would save. But these are ques- 
tions for the Boards of Education, and not 
for criminal magistrates, to determine. 


GOSSIP ABROAD. 
Rome, February, 1870. 

The Council is holding its sessions ; is grow- 
ing less and less united in its counsels. The 
poor old Grand Dake of Tuscany is laid for 
his last sleep in this refuge of departed great- 
ness. The ex-Queen of Naples is rejoicing 
in the birth of a Princess of her house: the 
Empress of Austria has played the part of 
fairy godmother, and has returned once more 
to Vienna. And the poor old Fathers of the 
Church are yielding to the fatigue and discom- 
forts their journey and sojourn bring with 
them; and are, many of them, dying far 
from home and country. Such is the general 
news of the month in Rome, and I will try 
to amplify it a little for your readers. Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, has 
been very quiet since his arrival in Rome, 
although overwhelmed with abuse by the Ul- 
tramontane party, for his utter refusal to 
conform to their views. But, at last, he has 
become aroused. Monseigneur Deschamps 
wrote him a very abusive letter, which he an- 
swered, but was refused permission to have 
printed in Rome. The Dominican friar, to 
whom every book and pamphlet must be sub- 
mitted, reminded him that the Fathers of 
the Council were not allowed to publish any 
thing during the session. There are, how- 
ever, pamphlets published since the opening 
of the Council ; among others, this very let- 
ter of Monseigneur Deschamps. Monseigneur 
Dupanloup wrote to Monseigneur Deschamps 
that he had been refused permission to pub- 
lish an answer to his letter, and then sent 
his manuscript to Brussels, whence it will 
be issued, to circulate much more generally 
than if it had not been pronounced forbidden 
fruit. And this is one of the trials of the 
Vatican. Another is a late letter from the 
Abbé Doellinger, of Munich, over his own sig- 
nature, in which he accuses Archbishop Man- 
ning and Monseigneur Deschamps of falsifica- 
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tion of the truth, in order to prove their be- 
loved doctrine of the Papal infallibility, and 
in which he furnishes very strong arguments 
for the opponents of the doctrine. This let- 
ter has won for the Abbé very strong demon- 
strations of regard and admiration in Munich. 
The freedom of the city has been presented 
to him, and he is constantly receiving warm 
congratulations upon the learning and cour- 
age which he has manifested. Blow the third 
to the Ultramontanes, comes from France. 
The Abbé Gratry, priest of the Oratoire, and 
Member of the French Academy, has come 
out with a very strong letter, also opposing 
the Papal infallibility, and in a most mas- 
terly manner. But, there is opposition to 
the promulgation of this doctrine from an- 
other and a very different quarter. I will not 
now refer to the resistance made by almost 
all the German and Austrian Bishops, but 
will mention that of the Archbishop of Vien- 
na, a man entirely devoted to the Ultramon- 
tane cause, a fanatic in his belief in the Papal 
infallibility, as well as in many other extreme 
doctrines of the Ultramontanes. But, he has 
been taught by his own experience that, in 
this age, the priest, in every Government 
save that of Rome, is a man, and subject to 
the law, as are other men. And he fears a 
schism in the Church, and active resistance 
on the part of the secular power. The opin- 
ion is fast gaining ground, that the sessions of 
the Council may be suspended for a time, the 
Pope himself having, within the last few days, 
twice expressed the opinion that it might be 
well to allow the Fathers to return to their 
dioceses until next October. The Bishops are 
really to be pitied for their bodily sufferings. 
Many of them are extremely infirm, and the 
long journey was distressing to them. They 
are lodged in convents, where not a ray of 
sun ever enters; have to eat food to which 
they are not accustomed; in the sessions of the 
Council must sit on hard wooden seats, only 
covered with a carpet ; and are worried by 
the opposition made to the various proposi- 
tions submitted to them, or else, are them- 
selves in opposition to the schemes proposed. 
The mortality among them has been very 
great—twenty-two in less than two months— 
so that there is a sort of panic in Rome. The 
other day, the news was circulated that the 
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Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Darboys, 
was dead. A friend, who went personally to 
inquire about him, was received with such a 
volley of **Mon Dieus,’’ and such gestures 
expressive of consternation, by the servants, 
that he began to think the news was true, and 
anxiously repeated his question, ‘* How is 
Monseigneur Darboys?’’ ‘He is perfectly 
well,’’ said the valet ; ‘*he is this moment at 
St. Peter’s ; but, pray, pray tell me what this 
all means. You, sir, are, [ think,the hundredth 
person who has called to make the same in- 
quiry to-day.’’ Poor, panic-stricken Romans! 
I need hardly add that they attribute the 
deaths of these poor, infirm, worn-out men 
to the celebrated Vatican powders. Poor 
Grand Duke Leopold, dying in a strange 
land ; carried to the place of burial in a state 
carriage too short for his coffin, which lean- 
ed pitifully outside the carriage, as if the 
dumb lips were ready to pray for rest, and 
the sightless eyes were straining to look back 
upon home and country. The funeral cor- 
tége was very grand, but nothing could re- 
move the sad impression which was given by 
seeing the coffin unable to lay at rest on its 
way to the grave. In the state coach, rode 
four ecclesiastics, each bearing a lighted ta- 
per. A platoon of dragoons, twe regiments 
of cavalry, with the servants of the family 
bearing torches, preceded the coach. Gen- 
eral Kanzler, Minister of Arms, followed, on 
foot, leading a company of gens d’armes, 
and followed by two battalions of the troops 
of the line, two battalions of foreign troops, 
four battalions of Zouaves, a mounted battery 
of artillery, and several squadrons of mount- 
ed gens d’armes and dragoons. A long line 
of carriages followed. Five bands of music 
were distributed in the procession. Several 
of the old Tuscan nobility came to Rome, to 
be present at the funeral of him whom they 
still regard as their lawful sovereign. On the 
next day, (yesterday) a great crowd collect- 
ed at the Church of the S. S. Apostoli, where 
mass for the repose of the Duke was cele- 
brated. The royal family of Naples were 
present, and the Pope also attended on the 
occasion. 

Last Saturday, the American College, in 
the Via dell’ Umilta was in a state of great 
delight, the Pope having consented to honor 
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it with a visit. Our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen were (at least the Catholic portion 
of them) generally honored with an invita- 
tion to be present on the occasion. His Ho- 
liness proceeded in his state carriage, with 
his usual train, to the College, where he was 
received by Cardinal Barnabo and a vast 
number of Bishops and Archbishops from the 
United States. The object of the visit was 
the publication of the decree of beatification 
and canonization of a certain Bishop of Sa- 
luzzo, who had been, at one time, as priest, 
connected with the church dedicated to the 
Visitation of the Blessed Virgin, vulgarly 
called the ‘‘Umilta,’’ now belonging to the 
Ecclesiastical College of the United States. 
Mass was said, after which, the Secretary of 
the Congregation of Rites, Monseigneur Bar- 
tolini, read the decree declaring that ‘the the- 
ological virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity ; 
and the cardinal virtues, Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, and Firmness, were possessed 
by the venerable servant of God, Giovanni 
Giovenale Ancena, Priest of the Oratorio at 
Rome, and afterward Bishop of Saluzzo, to 
a heroic degree.”?_ The Pope then published 
thedecree. Thanks were offered for the pub- 
lication by the Reverend Father, Crispino 
Buttaoni. The Pope answered in a long 
speech, (of course, all the speeches are in 
Latin) and then there was another thanksgiv- 
ing, and the affair was ended. It was not 
until the church was emptied that the poor, 
tired women, who, during the whole of the 
services, were shut up in a little, low gallery 
under the ceiling, were allowed to come out. 
The strict rules of ecclesiastical colleges for- 
bade their being allowed to be seen, and kept 
them under guard until the Pope and _ his 
train had left. They were then, however, 
allowed to be presented to his Holiness, for 
whom a throne had been erected in one of 
the halls of the College. And as the invita- 
tions included none but Romanists, all ‘‘ were 
admitted to the kissing of his feet.’ Mon- 
seigneur Spaulding, Bishop of Baltimore, ‘*in 
the name of his colleagues of the United 
States Episcopate, thanked his Holiness for 
the many and great things he has done for 
the progress of our holy religion in his flour- 
ishing country, and for the development he 
has there made of the Catholic hierarchy.”’ 
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The Pope replied, gave his benediction, and 
withdrew, not partaking of a slight refresh- 
ment which was served before the company 
dispersed. It is his Holiness’ invariable rule 
never to partake of any food or drink save 
that served to him by his particular attend- 
ants. The American College was founded 
by the present Pope. Its rector is Rev. Dr. 
Chotard, of Baltimore. 

The health of the Pope is excellent, and 
he bears his disappointment, with regard to 
the submission of the Council, wonderfully 
well. The dogma of the infallibility will 
scarcely be proclaimed. There is a great 
deal of opposition to it in the Council itself. 
There is more outside its walls, among the 
lower clergy. There is almost entire opposi- 
tion to it among the laity of Germany and 
Austria, except Tyrol, and the Austrian and 
French Governments would look upon it with 
great disfavor. The Committee on Faith 
have, it is said, quite finished their work, un- 
less this doctrine is laid before them. No 
new dogma has yet been made public. 

In France, the experiment of doing away 
with the personal government goes on, and 
will, probably, at last, succeed, should the 
Emperor’s life be spared a few years longer, 
and the Prince Imperial inherit the genius of 
his father and his keen perception of the ne- 
cessities of the age. But the Government 
has had some dreadful blows lately. The 
most severe one is, undoubtedly, the terrible 
killing of M, Le Noir by Prince Pierre Buo- 
naparte. There had been very severe things 
said of the Prince in the paper called the 
Marseillaise, conducted by Rochefort. One 
of these articles, written by M. Pascal Grous- 
set, so greatly moved the indignation of 
Prince Pierre that he wrote a letter to Roche- 
fort, offering to give him an opportunity ta 
fight him. The, next day, Messrs, Victor 
Noir and Ulric de Fouvielle presented them- 
gelves,at the Prince’s residence, as delegates 
of Pascal Grousset. Rochefort had also sent 
two of his friends to wait on the Prince — 
Messrs. Arnoult and Millitre.. They arrived 
at the house just after the shocking event had 
occurred, which I am about torelate. I will 
give the two accounts, between which there 
is a very great discrepancy. M. Ulric “de 
Fouvielle says that he and his friend went to 
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the Prince’s house to demand satisfaction of 
him for M. Grousset. A few moments after 
they arrived the Prince entered, and they 
told him their errand. He had supposed 
they came from M. Rochefort. At their re- 
quest he read the letter, and said, after a sec- 
ond reference to M. Rochefort: ‘‘As to M. 
Grousset, I have no answer to give him. Are 
you conjointly responsible with these carrion- 
mongers?’’ ‘Sir,’ replied I, ‘we come to 
you honorably and courteously, to fulfill a 
commission intrusted to us by our friend.’ 
‘Do you share the opinion of these wretch- 
es?’ said he. Victor Noir replied, ‘We 
share those of our friends.’ The Prince, with- 
out any provocation, gave, with his left hand, 
a blow to Victor Noir, and, at the same time, 
drew a ready-cocked revolver from his pocket 
and fired directly at him. Victor Noir sprang 
in the air, put both his hands to his breast, 
and tottered out of the room. The murder- 
er then fired at me. I could not get my pis- 
tol from my pocket before he rushed upon 
me; but, seeing me armed, he drew back 
and took aim again.’ De Fouvielle says he 
then rushed out of another door, crying ‘‘ mur- 
der,’’ but not before another ball had passed 
through his paletot. Prince Pierre, on the 
other hand, declares that Victor Noir struck 
him a heavy blow in the face ; that then De 
Fouvielle drew a pistol from his pocket, and 
he (the Prince) fired at the man who had 
struck him; that De Fouvielle then crouched 
behind an arm-chair and tried to fire at him, 
but could not cock his weapon, and that he 
then fired a shot, which could not have hit 
him. He says that then De Fouvielle got out 
of the door, but, in the next room, stopped 
and took aim again, and that he (the Prince) 
then fired the second shot. Victor Noir 
reached the street, when he fell. He was 
raised and placed upon a litter, but died in 
a very few moments. The greatest excite- 
ment prevailed in Paris. Large crowds as- 
sembled, and some seditious cries were raised. 
But there was no real riot at the time, or at 
the funeral of Le Noir. The poor victim was 
to have been married next day. He was but 
twenty-one years of age. Prince Pierre gave 
himself up at once to justice. He is confined 
in the Conciergerie. He is to be tried by a 
High Court of Justice, fifty of whose members 
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are already appointed. Rochefort has been 
tried for the articles which he wrote in his pa- 
per, after the homicide. A vote to allow his 
trial was passed by the Chamber of Deputies, 
without which it could not have taken place. 
He was sentenced toa fine, and to six months’ 
imprisonment. He continues to assail the 
Government, and is safe while he is Deputy. 
Before his term expires, he will, doubtless, 
take a journey to Belgium, and so escape im- 
prisonment. I have dwelt particularly on this 
affair, for it is, in many respects, an impor- 
tant one. But for the more liberal policy 
lately adopted by the Emperor, it would, un- 
doubtedly, have caused a revolution in France. 
The Republicans held a great meeting in 
London, to ‘protest against the crime of 
Auteuil.’? This is the notice: ‘Universal 
Republic. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, Sol- 
idarity. The Workmen’s International Asso- 
ciation, French Branch, Federal Section, Lon- 
don. An indignation meeting, to protest 
against the murder committed by the bandit, 
Peter Napoleon Buonaparte, on the person of 
citizen Victor Noir. "The Branch invites the 
attendance of democrats of all nations.’’ 
This harmless affair was preceded by a ban- 
quet given at Paris by the Republican party. 
The Emperor was there fiercely attacked, 
and one of the orators hoped that ‘the fate 
of Louis XVI might fall on all crowned 
heads.’? To conclude the Le Noir matter, I 
must add that Rochefort was to have been 
defended by Ledru Rollin, but Rollin after- 
ward wrote that, on reflection, he feared that 
his taking the step would seem an acknowl- 
edgment of the Imperial Government, and 
he withdrew his promise. 

There is talk of betrothing the Prince Im- 
perial. Two matches are spoken of: the one 
with Giselle, the little daughter of the Em- 
press of Austria; and the other with the 
daughter of the Duc d’Aumale. There is 
a proposition to have done with all animosity 
to the Orleans family, to propose their return 
to France, to restore to them their private 
property, and to give to the Duc d’Au- 
male the vacant pust of the late Duc de 
Broglie. 

The Queen of England has been suffering 
from slight indisposition, but has recovered. 
Ireland keeps poor old mother England un- 
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easy. She is no better-behaved since the 
doing away of the Irish Church, and some 
think is worse than before. 

The state of health of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia is very sad. His mind is in a most mel- 
ancholy condition. He takes long, solitary 
walks, or shuts himself up for days, taking 
no nourishment, but a few biscuits dipped in 
wine. The Empress was ordered to Italy 
for the winter, but refuses to leave her hus- 
band. Of course, he can not attend to busi- 
ness. Moscow has lately been the scene of 
many arrests, among a society calling them- 
selves the Nihilists, who desire to suppress 
all human institutions—Governments, among 
others—and live by the instincts of Nature. 
Their natural instincts led them to try and 
get up a revolution, but they were discovered 
in good time. Itis also rumored that other 
secret societies have been discovered in St. 
Petersburg. 

Spain has no King, no probable King, and 
apparently no possible King. Every now 
and then the world comes to an end there, 
and the news of its final collapse is embodied 
in charming sensational paragraphs all over 
Europe. But it renews its life and strength 
next day. Kings are proposed, and refused, 
and insised upon, and all but elected, and 
disappear from all calculation; and still Spain 
is growing stronger, and wiser, and better 
every day. Would that the same could be 
said of all her neighbors! 


OWL AND EAGLE. 
A FABLE. 


The Eagle thought to explore the skies. 
The Owl vouchsafed his counsel wise : 


** Give up this profitless waste of wing; 
Stay close by me; I'll teach you to sing — 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


** All creatures are sure to lose their senses 
If they venture above the trees aad fences; 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“ T knew of a fool-hardy, crazy lark, 
Which flew away up and was lost in dark 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


**You can’t go up any higher than I! 

Nothing to rooston! Fool to try! 

You'd bump your head against the sky! 
Te-hoo! hvo! hoo- oo! 
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Sit still till the horrible day is done! 

No one can see till the shade is on ; 

The sun is a cloud, and the moon is a sun. 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


**Don’t risk your eyes in the dangerous glare ; 

Just trust yourself to my wiser care ; 

Your safety moves me to constant prayer — 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


**I know of a hole will do for a house ; 


Your part of the rent shall be catching a mouse. 


Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo!” 


The Eagle, sailing the upper sea— 
Did he hear his friend’s soliloquy ? 


* He has lost his hold! He floats in despair 
On the frightful space of the empty air. 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“If a flash of darkness would let him see, 
He could find his way again to me. 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“ But he’s out of sight, and therefore lost, 
And in the abyss by wild winds tossed! 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“*1 told him better! The rattle-brains 
Will find that liberty ends in chains. 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


** Had he sense enough to take advice, 
He might have been useful catching mice. 
Te-hoo! hoo ! hoo-oo! 
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“Do hear him scream! ’Tis the cry of distress, 
As he gyrates downward! A pretty mess 
Will his carcass make as it strikes the stones! 
*Tis providential! I'll pick his bones! 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo!” 
C. G. A. 


IN no instance, perhaps, is the dominant 
materialism of California more shamelessly 
evinced than in the opposition to the comple- 
tion of the State Geological Survey. The av- 
erage Californian, whether he ke legislator 
or not, may have his private contempt for 
any science except that of money-getting, but 
generally he is sensible enough to keep it 
from public utterance. In the present in- 
stance, we believe that only a few of those 
individuals who are spoken of by Eastern 
tourists as being independent and ‘‘eminent- 
ly characteristic’? have openly avowed their 
ignorance and contempt of science, but the 
majority seem to have relied upon the mere 
provincial argument of the alleged personal 
unpopularity of the Professor — against whose 
scientific ability they can bring no charge. 
It remains to be seen whether this kind of 
argument is to be adopted as legislation. 
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TADY ByRON VINDICATED: A History of the 
Byron Controversy, from the beginning, 
in 1816, to the present time. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
& Co. 1870. 


When it is said that Mrs. Stowe’s Vindica- 
tion of Lady Byron fails to substantiate — 
either by the introduction of new evidence, 
or corroboration of the old—the particular 
charge against Lord Byron made in her 7rue 
Story of Lady Byron’s Life, perhaps all is 
said that is necessary to criticism of the mere 
controversy. But Mrs. Stowe has given us 
an interesting and amusing volume—perhaps 
quite as interesting and amusing as it would 
have been had the charges been proved. 
For, in either case, its solemnly ridiculous 
mingling of great moral principles with nar- 
row methods and small applications— of 
strong truths and feeble prejudices, of osten- 
tatious philosophy and great sensitiveness of 
flesh—gives it but little more than an ephem- 
eral literary interest. It is not probable that 
history will take either side of the contro- 
versy ; and in the Higher Judgment —if we 
are to accept Lady Byron’s religious theories 
—the motives which impelled the Countess 
Guiccioli to vindicate Lord Byron, may stand 
as high as those which impelled Mrs. Stowe 
to champion Lady Byron. Meanwhile, the 
world that 7s will probably condemn both, 
and recognize in this controversy only the 
old conflict between corrigible vice and in- 
corrigible virtue which has been going on 
since the world began. 

There is an attempt at logical arrangement 
in this book which suggests that the well- 
known sympathy of Mr. Parton with Mrs. 
Stowe has taken an active form, and that 
that wonderful man has brought to the assist- 
ance of his friend, and the utter demolition 
of Lord Byron, that peculiar style of reason- 
ing which he formerly used against tobacco 


and alcohol. There are strictures on the 
social habits of Kit North and his friends, 
where he and Mrs. Stowe evidently join 
hands and go down an—undistributed—mid- 
dle together; and certainly Mrs. Stowe, un- 
aided by Mr. Parton, would not have prob- 
ably dared to cite under the title of ‘*The 
Direct Argument to prove the Crime,’’ the un- 
important facts that Lord Byron wrote J/an- 
Jred, that he hated Lady Byron’s lawyers, 
and that, in a certain obsolete and silly nov- 
el, called Caleb Williams, a criminal acted 
as Mrs. Stowe thinks Lord Byron acted. In- 
deed, The Vindication will always remain a 
literary curiosity, as offering the singular ex- 
ample of a novelist applying the rules and 
license of fiction to matters of fact. It is pre- 
cisely this quality which makes Mrs. Stowe’s 
story interesting. The character of Lord 
Byron is drawn with great vigor, and made 
consistently bad: just as Mrs. Stowe would 
picture it in a work of fiction. But villainy, 
in real life, is not always consistent ; and the 
relations of Lord and Lady Byron are much 
more natural in their former inexplicable con- 
dition, than when Mrs. Stowe attempted to 
account for them. She has made a cheap 
novel —that disgusts as often as it excites— 
out of material that holds much more true 
pathos, suffering, and dramatic power in its 
very vagueness, than we fear Mrs. Stowe was 
ever capable of conceiving. But, although 
the character of Lord Byron, as projected 
from Mrs. Stowe’s moral consciousness and 
literary instincts, is unnatural, that of Lady 
Byron, drawn from personal observation, con- 
tact, and sympathy, is natural, and really val- 
uable to literature. ‘The character is a self- 
contained and strong one. Indeed, her lady- 
ship seems to have been quite competent to 
take care of her reputation, without assist- 
ance ; and it is perhaps unfortunate for Mrs. 
Stowe, that as she impresses Lady Byron 
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upon the reader, the excuse for her own 
championship becomes the more impertinent 
and gratuitous. The reticence of the princi- 
pal is more powerful than the advocate’s pas- 
sionate eloquence. No lawyer could write 
more carefully guarded letters; no other 
woman coukl keep as correct and consistent 
attitude before the world for so many years. 
The consummate acting which Mrs. Stowe 
charges upon Lord Byron might have been as 
easily charged upon his spouse. And the 
reader will remember here that neither reti- 
cence, letters, nor consistent attitude have 
yet convinced the world. 

We think no one will be disposed to deny 
that Mrs. Stowe received the accusation from 
the lips of Lady Byron, as she has related it, 
nor is it necessary to a rejection of the charge, 
to deny this fact. But Mrs. Stowe’s rash 
publication has brought upon her the burden 
of proving not only the accusation, but the 
crime. And in this she has failed signally— 
as any one familiar with the earlier contro- 
versy might have foreseen. 

The case being closed, there is a feature of 
the pleadings which deserves comment, as 
evincing somewhat painfully the animus of 
the prosecution. Throughout the book, Mrs. 
Leigh is spoken of as Lord Byron’s sés- 
ter, and the fact that she was a half-sister 
and a stranger to him until within a year 
or two of the alleged intimacy, is not stated. 
While this fact would not alter the legal sig- 
nificance of the crime, it might have some- 
thing to do with its moral bearing. Yet, al- 
though it could have been cited by Mrs. 
Stowe as collateral evidence in favor of the 
crime—making it less unnatural and improb- 
able —it seems to have been suppressed for 
that very reason, and we have, instead, Mrs. 
Stowe’s ¢heory that the act was the result of 
the deliberate intention of Lord Byron to 
crown the apex of his vices with a crime gra- 
tuitously monstrous. 


Tue CATHEDRAL. By James Russell Low- 
ell. Boston : Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 
If, in his late revision of The Biglow Pa- 

pers, Mr. Lowell had determined to lift the 

character of “* Parson Wilbur’’ to the heroic 
altitude, we should imagine that 7he Cathe- 
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dral would have been a very characteristic 
emanation from the pen of that philological 
ornament of East Jaalam parish. Certainly, 
we find little other flavor of Mr. Lowell’s 
best quality, and little that is good, only so 
far as the mere affectations of a man of ge- 
nius are never entirely devoid of a certain 
excellence. But in comprehensiveness, ease, 
simplicity, and, we may add, motive, the 
poem is really unsatisfactory. 

It is true that Mr. Lowell has, to some ex- 
tent, deliberately prepared us for this, in his 
earlier poems ; and by a fatal predilection for 
soliloquy and erudition, has plainly given us 
to know that, although we understood him 
now, the time might come when he would 
happily be beyond the reach of our admiring 
comprehension. That time seems to have 
come. It is that autumnal period when most 
poets take to translating Homer, but which 
Mr. Lowell seems to have employed in trans- 
lating himself into a blank verse of Latin, 
Norman-French, and medizeval English. 

We might not quarrel with his incursions 
into the language; we might even admire 
the vigor with wnich he impresses his unwill- 
ing captives into a service for which they are 
evidently not intended: but when we con- 
sider that he is writing of the suggestions 
awakened by a visit to a Gothic cathedral, 
we think he might do it a little more simply. 
There is a complete and inartistic lack of 
that noble reticence and quiet contemplation 
which such surroundings naturally inspire. 
The author is garrulous when he should be 
thoughtful. The local atmosphere and color, 
the shadowy crypt, the broken lights, the echo- 
ing pavement, and dim aisles are swallowed 
up in the poet’s voluble extravagance, which 
directs all attention to himself. There is no 
andante movement to his extraordinary blank 
verse. It rattles and jolts over mere mechan- 
ical impediments ; simile after simile, conceit 
after conceit, apothegm after apothegm, fol- 
low each other rapidly, like a train of cars 
over an embankment. There are isolated 
figures that are fine ; clever asides ; quotable 
bits: but few lines of sustained and honest de- 
scription, and never more than a hinting of 
the attitude of contemplation. We feel like 
calling upon the verger to put out this ‘* high- 
flown,’’ but strident Yankee, who is like to 
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disturb the worshipers, and who even talks 
politics in church. 

Some critics have made themselves merry 
over such words as ‘‘undisprivacied,”’ ‘dis- 
natured,”’ ‘‘repaganized,”’ etc. These are 
inventions of which Mr. Lowell’s necessity is 
mother, and they are, therefore, to some ex- 
tent legitimate ; but when he speaks of the 
‘candid chambers of his brain,’’ using that 
adjective in its obsolete, derivative sense of 
*«white,’’ it partakes too much of a pedantic 
affectation which we do not like to refer to 
Mr. Lowell, except in the character of ‘ Par- 
son Wilbur.’? Indeed, we recognize in 7he 
Cathedra/ but little that we have often found 
admirable in our poet, whom we are inclined 
to think would be more poetical, religious, 
and contemplative in a whitewashed ‘ meet- 
in’ house’’ on his own soil. Yet it is but 
just to add to such a criticism, that very 
scholarly and well-read reviewers have con- 
sidered Zhe Cathedral as Mr. Lowell’s mas- 
terpiece, and even the masterpiece of Amer- 


ican poetry. 


PoEeMs. By George A. Townsend. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Khodes & Ralph. 1870. 
Mr. Townsend's. poems are so much better 

than we had a right to expect from such a 

voluminous newspaper correspondent, as he 

is chiefly known tc the public, that we are 
somewhat concerned whether the exigencies 
of a profitable literary livelihood have not 
spoiled a fair poet. It is, perhaps, dubious 
praise to say that nearly all of his pieces are 
up to the average magazine level, and that 
one or two—say the Circuit Preacher, for 
example— would not disgrace some better- 
known writers. Perhaps we can pay him 
the better compliment of saying, that his 
verses are good enough to set the conscien- 
tious critic to looking for their. less obvious 
faults, in his endeavor to reconcile so much 
merit with so little reputation. Haste, we 
should say, was of Mr. Townsend’s faults ; 
and an occasional want of artistic fidelity, an- 
other—as where an ultra - sectarian and un- 
cultivated Methodist minister is made to liken 
his young wife and child to the ‘*Madonna 
and babe ’’—faults which the reader, and, we 
trust, Mr. Townsend will remember, are not 
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incorrigible. We do not say that Mr. Town- 
send will do any better in the future, but he 
is one of the few new American poets whom 
we should care to hear from again. 


HIsTORY OF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. By John 
Humphrey Noyes. Printed at the Mount 
Tom Printing House, Wallingford Com- 
munity, [Branch of the Oneida] Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 

The first impression received by the reaa- 
er, as he dips into Mr. Noyes’ work, will 
probably be that the author is a rather shal- 
low enthusiast, more imperfectly acquainted 
with the history of his race than is pardona- 
ble in one who undertakes a contribution to 
it. The second impression will, perhaps, be 
interrogative of the first. And the third and 


final impression is likely to acquit Mr. Noyes 
of general historical ignorance, and to con- 
vict the reader’s conscience of a special igno- 
rance in himself guoad the subject of this 
book, although the author’s enthusiasm re- 
mains, impressing the character and nullify- 
ing the value of his philosophy. The reader 


will also, probably, detect himself giving 
thanks for the amount of ‘‘ pure cussedness ”’ 
inherent in human nature, which, by restrain 
ing the diffusion of communism, maintains 
society in a depraved and wicked condition, 
with which he is conscious of being in cor- 
dial sympathy. As to conclusions, he will, 
probably, differ in every possible respect from 
Mr. Noyes, and so far will experience a 
grateful sense of superiority and self-satisfac- 
tion. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Noyes that his book 
is a magazine of exceedingly effective missiles 
against that communism in which he believes, 
to which he has devoted his life, in which he 
is a leader, and of which he appears to be 
both a capable expounder and a just expo- 
nent. He helps us in our perception of the 
social evils against which communism is a re- 
action, and thus far he assists us in dealing 
with them. He seems to establish that that 
practical industry upon which communal ex- 
istence necessarily rests, can be maintained 
under the communal organization only by re- 
ligious enthusiasm, and we take comfort from 
this proposition. We know that under free 
education religious uniformity can not be 
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maintained ; and we draw from this book a 
fresh lesson as to the paramount importance 
of maintaining education absolutely free. 
From the same proposition it appears that 
the communal organizations must be several- 
ly confined to their separate religious sects: 
hence they will be mutually antagonistic and 
neutralizing. Moreover, each must, in the 
nature of creed, be the subject of schism, and 
hence no single one is likely to attain a de- 
gree of power which shall be mischievous to 
the common weal. Their function in enforc- 
ing industry is good. Their power for evil 
must be first exerted in the direction of sup- 
pressing education ; and should this ever be 
found to overbalance their good work, it can 
be counteracted by making education com- 
pulsory. 

The book itself is written in so concise a 
way, that a just notion of its contents can 
scarcely be given in less than its own number 
of 670 pages. Itis a succinct memorandum 
of the American experiments in communism, 
made under the Owen and Fourier impulses. 
Among the more interesting portions are 
those relating to that Brook Farm, which is 
a cherished memory with us from the associ- 
ations with which Hawthorne and Margaret 
Fuller have invested it, and to the surviving 
communities of Shakers and Free Lovers. 
The latter portions are rather more unsatis- 
factory than most of the publications of these 
communities. They tell little more than 
those portions of the story—the money-re- 
sults of community labor—which are least 
important for the social student to know, al- 
though most important for the communities to 
have known. The Shaker chapter gives some 
new hints of the wretched state of intellect- 
ual degradation with which we were already 
acquainted. The Oneida chapter gives still 
dimmer hints of a moral perversion for which, 
in its practical development, we can only find 
a parallel in those portions of the moral his- 
tory of medieval cloisterism which Lecky 
could not publish, and of which glimpses are 
had in Rabelais and Boccaccio. Apparently 
fair in his sketches of the dead and buried 
communities, Mr. Noyes suppresses the story 
of those portions of the Shaker organization 
which are analogous with that which is dis- 
tinctive in his own; and, when he comes to 
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the story of the Oneida community, is almost 
wholly silent as to its practical operation, ex- 
cept in money-results. Through the imper- 
fect and vague suggestion of other facts which 
he does give us, we perceive darkly the mor- 
al perversion of which we have spoken. 
Parts of the book are unconsciously ludi- 
crous ; and written, as they are, in a sincere 
and earnest spirit, produce the best effects of 
grave, realistic burlesque. But this is by no 
means the general, nor the strongest effect. 
The latter is rather to induce, for the weak- 
ness and depravity of humanity, a pity some- 
what tempered by contempt. The record is 
one of failure, and is full of melancholy. It 
is an illustration, upon a great scale, of the 
incisive satire of the introductory chapter to 
the Strange Story. It compels us to recognize 
an amount of intellectual and moral darkness 
subsisting around us, which is at first almost 
disheartening. It is only by recalling the 
true story of the centuries which have pre- 
ceded us, that we refresh our faith in the 
present and hope for the future. When 
thus refreshed, and we turn to deal with the 
difficulties and evils of our time, we find that 
we have obtained some new material to work 
with, and perhaps some increase in the pow- 
er of working, from this History of American 
Socialisms. A knowledge of its contents is, 
in our judgment, important to the student of 
social philosophy, while it will be found to 
abound in matter upon which the merely cu- 
rious will alight with agreeable surprise. 


LETTERS FROM THE East. By William 
Cullen Bryant. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Son. 


It is difficult to decide whether the great- 
er glory accrues to a traveler to the East, or 
to the West. But it is certain, if he rest at 
all, Egypt and California are the goals of 
the tourist. In the latter, an unsubdued 
country and crude civilization attract his at- 
tention, and inspire his pen; and he writes 
inevitably of ‘‘the piquancy and freshness 
of Western civilization,’ and prates of the 
‘**breezy tone ’’—whatever that may mean— 
of society and literature. On the other hand, 
the traveler to the East falls into stately ways, 
becomes grave and melancholy before the 
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Pyramids, and solemn and silent in the des- 
erts. We who stay at home, and read trav- 
els, grow to be seers in a way; and before 
the book is opened, have a certain knowl- 
edge, not only of the contents, but of the very 
words, and form of expression, with which 
the information and sentiment will be served 
up to us. There is about these things just 
the faintest suspicion that travelers see with 
their ears—find ‘freshness’? or ‘melan- 
choly’’ where they have been told to look 
for it. 

Mr. Bryant, whatever else he does, does 
not fall into this error. His letters from the 
East, written nearly twenty years ago —be- 
fore Boat Life in Egypt, Nile Notes, and 
various other waifs from the land of the Pha- 
raohs had made the subject a hackneyed one 
to newspaper correspondents —are filled with 
pleasant personal incidents, told in a leisure- 
ly, slightly garrulous way. He eats his din- 
ner with decided relish, and sleeps refresh- 
ingly, in places the most sacred to history ; 
and never omits to mention the facts, in a 
matter-of-course, semi-important way. But, 
withal, there is nothing of prolixity about 
them, for the volume, of 250 pages, contains 
letters dated all the way from England to 
Egypt, and Jerusalem, and back again to 
Paris. The conscientiousness with which he 
went from place to place, and saw a// that 
there was to be seen, was evidently for his 
individual gratification; and, as he has the 
good taste not to palm off copious quotations 
from the guide-books upon his readers, we do 
not feel our animosity excited by the course 
which he pursued. 

But he ruthlessly destroys our theory of a 
grave, solemn, quiet Orient. What does he 
mean by such sentences ?— ‘* The Egyptian, 
at least, is the liveliest and noisiest of slaves. 
Every thing in this country is done with 
noise.’’ Did Mr. Bryant fail to ‘catch the 
spirit,’’ or do travelers, generally, write from 
a theory? 

The tone is, in the main, realistic, even to 
the readily intelligible criticisms of pictures 
by American artists at Rome. There is, 
throughout, little idealizing of the past, or phi- 
losophizing about the future, but the places 
and people are shown to us, clean or dirty, 
affluent or squalid, as the case may be. Ina 
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few places, the simplicity is akin to eloquence, 
and there is a thought of poetry in the una- 
dorned prose. But, after all, there is so 
much that is more recent in the way of trav- 
el, and so much travel any way and every 
way, that we may predict that Mr. Bryant’s 
book, which is simply, evenly, and unevent- 
fully pleasant throughout, will have compar- 
atively few readers beyond Mr. Bryant’s per- 
sonal friends and admirers. 


THE ODES AND Epopes OF Horace. By 
Lord Lytton. New York: Harper & Bros. 


It is now quite the thing for the English 
gentleman, in the cheery winter of his years, 
to take up the classics and expend his super- 
fluous garrulity upon the rendition of some 
favorite author into his mother tongue. The 
brilliant Tory leader, lately deceased, added 
to his more substantial claims for personal 
honor that of having respectably translated 
Homer; and, whatever criticism might be 
lavished upon it, it was something to have 
shown that old age had not deprived him of 
the healthy tastes of boyhood ; that years of 
party strife had not so impaired his conscience 
as to make the dog-eared memories of school 
distasteful. His blithe antagonist of the Lib- 
erals was always threatening, we believe, to 
trump Homer with an English /2neid, and, 
had he lived, would, possibly, have produced 
the literary bantling. It is to be wished that 
some of our own legislators adopted such 
conceits. And, however small the gain ac- 
cruing to literature, there would be much to 
the political atmosphere of the Capitol. 

If Horace could come back from the shades, 
it is possible that he would feel —leaning on 
the arm of the English peer, novelist, and 
poet —his prophetic 202 omnis moriar more 
than realized. His learned translator stands 
at a greater remove than either //ider peritus 
or Rhodani potor. The probabilities are, that 
his present editor is more of a knightly spirit 
than was ever Mecenas; and that his un- 
qualified regard for the poor Venusian freed- 
man’s son, as displayed in the introduction, 
is a more valuable tribute than all the praise 
bestowed at the Court of Augustus on the 
follower of Brutus. 

But the merits of the translation are more 
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of a problem. Lord Lytton has been quot- 
ing Horace all his life ; all of his fictitious 
gentlemen have his verses pat for every occa- 
sion. They fling them off with the reckless- 
ness of a university Don. We may suppose 
that he has studied his original thoroughly, 
and understands all his beauties. But we 
are not a little disappointed: not that the 
translation is incorrect —the translator is too 
much of a scholar to commit glaring errors ; 
or that the versification is not judiciously 
adopted, for therein the English gentleman 
has a fine and poetic ear. But we object to 
the freezing fidelity that he has maintained, 
throughout, to the Latin original. Had he 
been transferring a German poem, such rigor 
would be eminently proper and possible : 
there is the same cadence in both tongues. 
But, viewed as introduced by Pelham, it is as 
if Horace crept through a forbidden fence, 
from one language into the other, to greet an 
assembled English audience, with a vivid 
sense of the awkwardness of the undignified 
entry fresh upon him and them. It is the 


goblet beaten into a new and graceful shape, 
but with all the marks of imperfect welding 


still in it. After all, it may be that the idea 
of Pope and others is the true one: that 
paraphrase must do duty, rather than bald 
translation. We feel that the impulsive verses, 
“* Persicos odi, puer, apparatus,’’ are faultless- 
ly rendered in the present work ; but Thack- 
eray’s ‘*I hate all your Frenchified dishes!”’ 
comes home to us, as having more of the 
spirit that won the Latin applause; and 
Thackeray, though a Horatian, was not a 
Latin scholar. 

Again, too, where a favorite epithet—made 
English by years of English use, and bearing 
the stamp of prescription —is jostled out to 
make place for a new word, not quite so Ce- 
thegan, one is apt to feel hurt. 

But, of course, each individual reader, 
probably, has his pet renderings, and they 
would clash, more or less, with those in the 
minds of others. The fidelity of which we 
speak, as maintained by the translator, will 
make the book an insidious companion to 
green and lazy collegians, while the many 
departures will inform the tutor of its popu- 
larity in the class. 

We do not think that the translation will 
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accomplish any such triumph as making 
Horace an English classic —the point tacitly 
aspired to by the author. Such a task can 
be no pastime, even to Lord Lytton, but is a 
work of more than lazy leisure hours, and 
requires more genius for it than that of ordi- 
nary versification. But, as an attempt at 
Horatian criticism, a generous sprinkle of sa- 
cred water from the Bandusian fountain— 
the intelligent talk of a man, who has already 
won our regard in other ways, while saun- 
tering with us over the Sabine farm, and re- 
clining upon the sloping Ustica, in company 
with other gray-beards, /audatores temporis 
acti, we think the work will take its pleasant 
place in the scholar’s library and the public 
esteem. 


JuvEeNTus Munp1i. By Hon. Wm. E. Glad- 
stone. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Gladstone commenced life as an Ox- 
onian double-first. All through his success- 
ful career in public, he has striven to maintain 
that academic prestige ; and to-day furnishes 
the rare spectacle of a man handling the Gov- 
ernment of a commercial and manufacturing 
country, profoundly familiar with the spe- 
cialty of trade, and going back to the cloistral 
pursuits with all the energy and enthusiasm 
of a college fellow. It-is with a sort of boy- 
ish boastfulness that this sexagenarian—who, 
the other day, was amusing himself at Hag- 
ley, like a Western Congressman, in felling 
timber—tells us that the work we are dis- 
cussing was but the labor of two Parliament- 
ary recesses. As a representative English- 
man, he is more typical than was Palmerston 
—has more solidity of acquirement, and 
greater breadth of comprehension. He is 
looking forward with vision imperfect — with 
hand shading his eyes—but it 7s forward ; 
and whenever a retrospect is taken, it is only 
in weary moments —as a means of rest, or a 
pleasant relaxation—that he travels back to 
the world’s childhood, and listens to the rol!- 
ing music of the Homeric hexameters. It is 
pleasant to be made the companion of the 
statesman in this, his philological pleasure- 
trip ; to get out of hearing of the Irish reform 
wail, the Tory growls, to fling the Essays and 
Reviews to the devil, and pull down the mi- 
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tre spitefully over Mr. Temple’s skeptical 
eyes; to bid those two decrepid old boys, 
Church and State, to lean on each other’s 
shaky shoulders, and go back to Polytheism 
and Troy for quietness. 

As to the merits of the work, as throwing 
new light upon Homeric discussion, he only 
who has trodden the same ground for a life- 
time can have the presumption to speak con- 
troversially. It would ill befit a careless 
reader to sit in judgment upon theories ad- 
vanced, whether novel or borrowed, which 
had been adopted or sanctioned by a scholar 
already famous for his Homeric lore. Such 
work may be undertaken by enthusiasts near- 
er the Bodleian or the British Museum; and 
it would come like impertinence from us, of 
California, to take up cudgels as to the unity 
of the Epics, or fight the battles of priority of 
Hellenic, or Doric, or Pheenician civilization. 
But as an inciter to study, as a help to an ap- 
preciation of the poet—the pat suggestions of 
an older head, who loves his subject and un- 
derstands it— Mr. Gladstone’s volume is in- 
valuable. A student who wishes to read the 
Iliad and Odyssey properly—to profit by the 
study, and to know what are the current 
opinions as to the Trojan age— must thank 
the author for the work. It might hold a 
place in a university programme ; and will 
probably find its way into the collection of 
every old Grecian who regards Homer with 
veneration —and there are few who do not. 

The pictures suggested of the daily life and 
virtues of the simple age, have a freshness 
about them that gives one much the same 
feeling that comes with a spring-day at home, 
or to a child after a tempest of griefs, when 
the tears are dried and the mind diverted ; 
and the Fuventus Mundi seems to work its 
way into the rheumatic blood of the nine- 
teenth century, and to displace the settled 
fever of the times. 

There seems, in the action of English schol- 
ars of to-day, a concerted action in the intro- 
duction to the would-be cultivated democracy 
of subjects hitherto monopolized by the un- 
dergraduates only. Work after work is mod- 
estly put forth, smoothing the way to a com- 
mencement of the study of this or that ancient 
author, or class of authors. Beauties are 
noted ; ideas are expanded ; and if the invi- 
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tation to come into the classic arena is not 
dinned into the ignorant ear violently, the 
gates are ajar, and the prospect within ren- 
dered as bright as possible. 


THE Fairy Ecc, AND WHAT IT HELD. By 
Three Friends. With illustrations by Lucy 
Gibbons. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


‘*Once upon a time”’ was the form of en- 
chantment by which, in olden times, the nar- 
rators of the marvelous were wont to beguile 
their listeners. And, verily, the spell retains 
something of its ancient potency, for nowhere 
but in that pleasant realm whose confines 
are thus defined, could we find histories at 
once so simply realistic and so charming. It 
was during this favored period that ‘* Mother 
Goose ’’ broke one of her eggs for the ‘* Three 
Friends,’’ from which issued ‘‘many little 
bright - hued fancies,’’ as we are pleasantly 
told in the introductory chapter of Zhe Fairy 
Egg. They are all old friends whom we 
meet in these pleasant places ; and if children 
meet here, for the first time, those immortal 
heroes and heroines who never grow old un- 
der the kindly auspices of ‘* Mother Goose,”’ 
perhaps it will be the more fortunate for 
them. 

In the first story, by H. H. Weston, little 
‘*Bo Peep”’ and little ‘* Boy Blue’’ had a 
pleasant pastoral life. There is an atmos- 
phere of woods and fields, of the shadows of 
wide-spreading oaks, and ripening strawber- 
ries. The little people are so human that we 
are not surprised to find that the little ‘* Bo 
Peep”’ of so long ago, did not differ materi- 
ally from the little Bo Peeps of the nineteenth 
century. For we are told that she ‘ would 
eat the cherries,’’ (which ‘‘ Boy Blue,”’ with 
infinite trouble, had provided for her) ‘but 
make up funny faces all of the time, and de- 
clare they were so hard she could not get her 
teeth through them.”’ 

In another story we have ‘*Dame Trot’’ 
mounting up in the sky in quite a natural, 
and not at all unpleasant manner, and her 
thrifty habit of using her broom becomes 
quite poetical in the ‘‘sky palaces.”’ The 
cow also ‘*jumps over the moon,’’ from pure- 
ly philanthropic motives. It is both novel and 
pleasing to learn that this monstrous feat was 
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not gratuitously acrobatic. We might also 
here remark that an obvious and healthy mor- 
al to all of these stories is the pleasant and 
reciprocal helpfulness of all things, animate 
and inanimate. Perhaps in none of them is 
this more obvious than in the story of Zhe 
Man in the Moon, by C. Clark. This has a 
suggestive flavor of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen—perhaps a /it//e too suggestive. 

The third friend — L. Gibbons —tells only 
the story of Zhe Little Bachelor, and she tells 
it so well that we are sorry that we are favor- 
ed with but the one. The story is quite as 
childish as the rest, but the style is possibly 
a little more ‘‘grown up.’’ If a comparison 
may be instituted between the friends, we 
think the stories by H. H. Weston would be 
pronounced by the children ‘‘the nicest and 
the funniest.’’ 

It is, at least, a question whether stories 
written for children ever do have the immense 
influence in forming their characters which is 
popularly accredited to them. There seem 
to be no indications of a rapidly approaching 
millennium in the generation which is grow- 
ing up; and the good books evidently should 
have produced such a result. But, in so far 
as what is merely pleasant and happy has an 
indirectly beneficial influence, the children 
who read these stories will possibly be ‘ bet- 
ter,’’ if not ‘‘ wiser.’’ 

The book is happily illustrated, the illus- 
trations plainly telling the stories, as the sto- 
ries themselves naturally suggest pictures. 


THe Comic HIstoRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES: From a period prior to the Discov- 
ery of America to Times long subsequent to 
the Present. By John D. Sherwood. With 
original illustrations by Harry Scratchly. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

If it is true, as it has been asserted, that 
the popular feeling and sentiment of any age 
give coloring and tone to the literature which 
it produces, the nineteenth century is respon- 
sible for much shallow humor. Perhaps the 
best that can be said about Zhe Comic [is- 
tory of the United States, is, that it is not so 
bad as we were led to expect from its title. 
It is, of course, characterized by a thin and 
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cheap veneering of puns, which never go 
deeper than the surface, and are, in fact, a 
mere play upon words, rarely getting far 
enough beneath the mere sound to produce 
any grotesque, or even amusing ideas. It was 
with a sense of relief that we found thac some 
of these puns were very bad, for a glibness at 
these things is apt to mark an author, not 
otherwise amusing, as irremediably inane. 
But when we are told that ‘‘ Agassiz was not 
gassing,’’ it is evident that the author’s suc- 
cess, in this particular department of liter- 
ature, will be of such a very dubious nature, 
that the one attempt will satisfy him that he 
is unfitted for this peculiar kind of work. 

Indeed, we suspect he is capable of doing 
something better. When he escapes, as he 
sometimes does, from the thralldom of being 
funny, he has a kindly sympathetic appre- 
ciation of his subject, especially in his sketches 
of historical characters ; there are also occa- 
sional flashes of genial humor, and we could 
not but regret that his position as harlequin 
necessitated the spoiling of even these. He 
recovers himself from these simple and pleas- 
ant digressions, with a pun so atrocious, that 
we are sure that, like the clown in the circus, 
he feels the twinges from the lash, which re- 
quires him to be mindful of his position. At 
the best, a comic history is like a dinner at 
which nothing but the condiments are served. 
The salt may not have lost its savor, but we 
can almost wish it had, for its pungency be- 
comes not only unpalatable, but painful. In 
the style of composition, this book is charac- 
terized by all of the faults of this class of 
writers. Stripped of its mannerisms, which, 
indeed, seem never to properly amalgamate 
with its subject, the book presents an array 
of dates, accurate and multitudinous enough 
to fit it for a text-book for schools. 

Our history may not present salient points 
to the humorist, but it must indeed be mea- 
gre, when a subject of merriment can be 
found in the local joke that Marquette chanced 
to die in A/ichigan, instead of in Chicago. The 
illustrations are occasionally good, but infe- 
rior to those which occur in A’ Beckett’s Com- 
ic History of England—a book with which 
the present volume compares unfavorably. 








